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I, 


HE success of the English painters at the Universal Exhibi- 
tion of 1878 is satisfactory to the national pride of an English- 
man, which could not but be a little galled by the old continental 
denial of his artistic capabilities ; but a purely cosmopolitan thinker 
might be pleased with it for a very different reason. It is good evi- 
dence that national prejudice is gradually wearing itself away, and 
giving place to a sentiment of interest in national varieties. The 
present state of feeling amongst the most intelligent of continental 
visitors to the Exhibition was not at all that of dislike to conditions 
of art differing from those that they were accustomed to at home ; 
on the contrary, it was an earnest desire that such varietits might 
be perpetuated. For the first time in the history of the world there 
began to prevail a feeling of apprehension that the art of the world 
might possibly become too uniform. 

England and America differ most essentially from each other in 
what may be called the quality of artistic nationality. England has 
it in the supreme degree, and, so far as we were able to judge from 
the Universal Exhibition, America scarcely has it at all. The con- 
tinental origin of English painting is too remote to be easily dis- 
cernible at the present day. We know, historically, that English 
painting is an offshoot of Flanders ; but although there still are some 
points of technical resemblance between the descendant and the an- 
cestor, the descendant has a new and original spirit, and such re- 
semblance as there is goes no farther than the use of a few pro- 
cesses. But the resemblance between American and French art is 
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much more than simply technical. The American students in Paris 
have imbibed not merely the processes of the French painters, but 
also their spirit. They do not simply paint as Frenchmen paint, they 
think and feel as Frenchmen think and feel, and that to such a de- 
gree that if their works were exhibited under French names and 
scattered through the rooms of a French exhibition, there is not a 
critic in Europe who would be able with any certainty to pick out 
the American picture from the mass. I am not sure that in the in- 
terests of the future American school this can be considered a great 
misfortune, though it is destructive of originality for the present. 
Every nation in which a new school is formed must learn to paint 
from some other nation which has already mastered the art. Eng- 
land learned the art from Flanders, America is learning it from 
France. Js /earning it, do 1 say? nay, rather, has already learned 
it, for Parisian Americans seem to paint just as well as the French 
themselves, and I think the time has come for the development of 
a more national style on your side of the Atlantic. It was well at 
the beginning, when you knew nothing, to go to those who did 
know, and get taught ; but now that you know as much as your mas- 
ters (I mean of all communicable knowledge) why not quietly go 
home and work out your own artistic destinies in your own way ? 
We may have to recur to this when we come to the American paint- 
ers who exhibited in Paris; but I will begin with the Englishmen, 
as they form the older school of the two, and by far the stronger 
and more independent. 

English painting has undergone a great change since the first 
French Universal Exhibition in 1855. Wemay even with advantage 
go four years further back, namely, to the first of all the Universal 
Exhibitions, that which was held in Hyde Park in 1851. It is true 
that painting was not admitted into that Exhibition, though sculp- 
ture was ; but the Royal Academy of that year gave a very complete 
idea of the state of English art, and I am just old enough to have 
a distinct recollection of that exhibition, or at any rate of its most 
characteristic pictures. Turner was dying, and there was nothing 
of his upon the walls. Millais was just twenty-two years old, and 
already celebrated, but in the first stage of militant young pre-Ra- 
phaelitism ; much tormented by hostile criticism, yet holding his 
own stiffly and stubbornly against it. He exhibited ‘*‘ She only 
said, ‘ My life is Dreary,’ ’’ ‘‘ The Return of the Dove to the Ark,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Woodman’s Daughter.’’ Charles Collins, who at that 
time promised to be one of the pre-Raphaelite leaders, but after- 
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ward gave up painting, exhibited ‘‘ Convent Thoughts.’’ Holman 
Hunt’s picture (he had only one) was ‘‘ Valentine rescuing Sylvia 
from Proteus.’’ There were many other pictures far more impor- 
tant than these, both by their dimensions and for their degrees of 
accomplishment (Leslie, Landseer, Maclise, and others were then 
in the full vigor of manhood), but the little pre-Raphaelite pictures 
were really the most important with reference to the future, because 
they marked the new direction of English art. Their principal cha- 
racteristics were an overstrained earnestness and an almost morbid 
degree of intensity—intensity in every thing, in the painfully minute 
drawing, in the overwrought brilliance of the color, and in the dra- 
matic conception. Like all unripe things, pre-Raphaelitism was 
crude, but it had inaugurated a new analysis of nature, to the inex- 
pressible amazement of all foreigners who strayed from Paxton’s 
house of glass into the rooms of the Royal Academy. During the 
interval between 1851 and the French Universal Exhibition of 1855, 
the younger artists of the English school went more resolutely than 
ever into pre-Raphaelitism. The date of 1855 may be remembered 
as that of the most determined English originality in painting. No 
such painting as the pictures of Millais, ‘‘ The Order of Release,”’ 
‘“‘ The Return of the Dove to the Ark,”’ and ‘* Ophelia,’’ and Hunt's 
pictures, ‘‘ The Light of the World,’’ ‘‘ Claudio and Isabella,’’ and 
‘* Strayed Sheep,’’ had ever been seen on the Continent. 

The work in these was English throughout, and English in an 
unprecedented manner. You have only to refer to the French crit- 
icisms of 1855 to see how much bewilderment this strange insular 
art produced in the French mind. Théophile Gautier did full jus- 
tice to the resolution displayed by these new artists; but he ex- 
pressed the apprehension that they would succumb in the wrestle 
with nature. He founded this prediction especially on Hunt’s 
‘“*Strayed Sheep,’’ ‘‘ the truest picture there, but which appears 
the most false.’” The French critic could not have chosen a better 
example of the tendencies and the dangers of the young English 
school in 1855. Truth was the great object pursued, but only truth 
of detail. It was by the critic’s indulgence that the ‘‘ Strayed 
Sheep”’ could be called the truest picture, or for the sake of an ef- 
fective antithesis. It contained an enormous quantity of separate 
truths, the result of intense observation, but it was not really a true, 
picture, for it lacked the most important verity of all, namely, truth 
of aspect. The effect of these pre-Raphaelite pictures on the French 
mind in 1855 was so extraordinary that the whole English school 
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was made responsible for their peculiarities, and English art was con- 
demned in the lump as pre-Raphaelite, when in reality the sect had 
no influence whatever on the work of the older men. After this 
new sensation, which only astonished the French people, and did 
not lead them to consider English art as seriously admissible into 
continental galleries, they thought no more about the matter till 
1862, when some of them went to London and renewed acquaint- 
ance with our painters. In 1867 the English school appeared again 
in Paris, but no longer produced astonishment. It is a well-known 
law in human affairs that the same sensation cannot be produced 
twice on the public mind by the same agents. The first freshness 
of surprise at a new thing is a sensation only to be felt once. In 
this case the agent itself was enfeebled. The first enthusiasm of 
pre-Raphaelitism had, passed away, and left nothing but the difficul- 
ties of retreat before taking up a new position. The ardent young 
leaders had gone as far as human earnestness and patience could go 
in the direction of detail, and now had to make up their minds what 
to do next. The effect on the continental mind was a disappoint- 
ment. In 1878, on the contrary, the effect has been the reverse of 
a disappointment. Pre-Raphaelitism is dead, or so transformed as 
to be scarcely recognizable ; but the young English school has en- 
tered resolutely on its new path. It knows perfectly well what it 
intends to do, and, what is more, it does it. 

The prevalent characteristics of English painting twenty years 
ago were, first, a condition of tension or strain, the result of eager 
aspiration combined with imperfect artistic knowledge. The young 
men had the most passionate desire to be true, but they did not 
willingly take into account the impediments in art itself, and they 
conducted their operations with gallantry rather than science. 
They had the defects as well as the qualities of power and origin- 
ality in youth. To come to particulars : their color was crude, their 
details were obtrusive, ‘and their compositions wanting in good 
taste. There was a self-assertion and a violence in the young school 
which made it often astonishing, but.seldom agreeable. To-day all 
this has changed by the mellowing influence of experience. Eng- 
lish color, to begin with, can no longer be accused of crudity ex- 
cept by those who hate all color that is not simply gray or brown. 
It is now, on the whole, as moderate as color can be without de- 
scending to mere monochrome. The painters are evidently study- 
ing quiet hues with especial patience and care, and in many works 
they deny themselves plausible opportunities for brilliance. There 
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are some exceptions where brilliance of color is in itself a part of 
the motive, as, for example, in Mr. Brett’s landscapes, which we 
will study in their place. But besides this exchange of crudity for 
harmony in color, our contemporary English artists have got rid of 
strain and violence in all other ways at the same time. Their art 
has far more the appearance of ease, of good breeding, than it used 
to have. It is in far better taste. The impression produced by it is 
that artists belong now to a better class in society, and are less bent 
upon attracting attention by eccentricity. There isa comme il faut 
in painting as in manners, and as modern English painting has be- 
come more highly educated, it has at the same time gained in dignity 
and serenity of style. 

The late President of the Royal Academy was always a gentle- 
manly painter in another sense, in what may be called the society 
sense of the term. He lived in the upper class of the English sport- 
ing world, had a house at Melton, and rode to hounds. I never used 
to care in the least for his important pictures, though I have some- 
times recognized much knowledge and ability in smaller works ; and 
occasionally when working more with the idea of art and less to suit 
the superficial taste of his customers, Sir Francis showed real artis- 
tic power. One of his celebrated pictures, ‘‘ The Cottesmore 
Hunt,’’ was shown in the Paris Exhibition, and I had the curiosity 
to study it just to see how much artistic craft might be expended 
on so unpromising a subject. Any thing more essentially unsuited 
to pictorial purposes than an English hunting field it is not possible 
to imagine. - The ground itself is seldom picturesque, and both 
horses and riders are far too neat and tidy for the purposes of art ; 
besides which, the red coats are generally isolated patches, which it 
is scarcely possible to associate with any thing else in the picture. 
‘* The Cottesmore Hunt’’ is composed in two main groups; one to 
the spectator’s left, led by a gentleman on a gray horse ; another 
to his right, led by one on a bay. The composition is carefully 
arranged throughout with reference to these two groups. To the 
right you have a huntsman on foot, whip in hand ; to the left, an- 
other huntsman on foot, examining a dog. The immediate fore- 
ground is occupied by two groups of dogs, with athird in the mid- 
dle to serve as a connecting link between the two halves of the 
composition. The landscape is subordinated to the arrangement 
of the figures, and made to help the composition, which is most 
careful in every part. The picture was simply and not unpleas- 
antly painted, the coloring of the landscape being rather in the 
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Dutch manner ; the horses and dogs were well drawn, and the figures 
in good, natural attitudes. These, so far as I could see them, were 
the real merits of this celebrated picture ; but, after all, it was more 
attractive to fox-hunters than to artists, and the same may be said 
of all fox-hunting pictures whatsoever. 

The Landseers were, of course, popular as usual ; the portrait of 
Sir Edwin himself, drawing, whilst two dogs are looking critically 
over his shoulders at his work, being certainly the most popular of 
the set. But I do not think that Landseer’s reputation can gain 
much by putting many of his pictures together. His great manual 
skill, and his incomparable knowledge of animals are visible always ; 
but the insufficiency of his color is unpleasantly felt when we see 
very much of it at once. It was particularly chilly in two impor- 
tant pictures at Paris, the ‘‘ Swannery invaded by Eagles,’’ and the 
picture of polar bears tearing to pieces the relics of an Arctic expe- 
dition, called ‘‘ Man Proposes and God Disposes.’’ Both are painful 
subjects. The swannery was the more distressing and unpleasant 
that our sympathy is entirely on the side of the swans, whose home 
is ruthlessly invaded, and who, though they resist vigorously, are 
not a match for their assailants. It is, however, a grand display of 
bird-forms, especially in the magnificent movement of the wings. 
My impression is that this would be a finer subject for sculpture 
than for painting, except that sculpture could not give (unless in a 
bas-relief) the eagle and swan combating in the air, and the swan 
flying away in full retreat. The subject would have been less re- 
pulsive in sculpture, as the scene would have been less realized and 
we should have had no blood. The Arctic picture is inevitably 
cold—ice and white bears can not well be otherwise. The picture 
is excessively long in proportion to its height, which makes the 
composition difficult, and throws the bears very much asunder, one 
at each end of the canvas. Nothing could be better than their ac- 
tion—the strong action of one of the most powerful of animals—and 
the idea of their ferocity is fully conveyed though they are tugging 
at inanimate objects. ‘‘ The Sick Monkey”’ is not so dreary a pic- 
ture as that of the polar bears, but it is infinitely pathetic. It isa 
fact in natural history that monkeys are so far human as to care for 
their afflicted comrades, and I remember how a French naval officer 
told me that he had “‘ enjoyed’’ monkey-shooting on the coast of 
Africa, and that it was ‘‘ most amusing’’ to see the monkeys carry 
away their wounded, ‘‘a sight to make you die of laughing.”’ 
Landseer had the keenest sense of the ludicrous, and could tell a 
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funny story as well as anybody ; but he saw nothing absurd in the 
tenderness of our poor relations the monkeys. On the contrary, his 
picture, in which a monkey is kindly caring for a sick comrade, is 
pathetic in the extreme, and a lesson to humanity. Like most hu- 
morists, Landseer had a great deal of melancholy at the bottom of 
his nature, and a very strong sense of the sadness of decrepitude and 
death. The dismal Arctic scene, in which a bear is crunching hu- 
man bones, and where the useless relics of a high civilization are 
scattered on the barren ice, and the two other pictures of animal 
suffering and defeat are quite as much parts of Landseer’s own 
personal character as the pleasant humor of the dogs looking over 
his shoulders. 

Landseer was represented by six pictures, the two others being 
the well-known ‘‘ Indian Tent’’ and the ‘* Ptarmigan Hill.’’ 

Millais had ten pictures, nearly all of them of first-rate impor- 
tance. The ‘‘ Yeoman of the Guard,’’ commonly called the Beef- 
eater, was in the middle of one wall, on the line, and round about it 
were arranged striking examples of the various powers of the artist 
in figure-compositions, portrait, and landscape. The well-known 
picture ‘‘ Hearts are Trumps’’ is a combination of portrait and 
genre. Three ladies, whose names are given, are seated at a whist- 
table in showy dresses, and in a showy, highly-decorated room. It 
is a very brilliant performance with handsome women and a super- 
abundance of flowery adornment, but it is by no means the most 
refined piece of work that I have seen by Millais, simply because 
there is too much of it—too much displayof fine people and things 
in one canvas. The portrait of Mrs. Bischoffsheim is much less ob- 
jectionable, although she is quite as richly dressed as the other la- 
dies ; but she is alone, and the background is much quieter. This 
picture has been etched for /'Art in a very masterly manner by 
Charles Waltner ; but the etching cannot convey the rich color which 
is one of the many fine qualities of the original. It is not glaring 
color, but harmonious, and it reminds us of good work by vigor- 
ous old colorists who knew the esthetic value of dress-patterns, but 
did not care to copy them too minutely. The lady’s face is thor- 
oughly well painted, and a peculiar shade of expression, combining 
intelligence with dignity, and a quiet consciousness of grace and 
charm, is rendered with the most delicate skill. The portrait of 
the Duke of Westminster was much less interesting. His grace, 
though a gentlemanly-looking man, is neither so charming as Mrs. 
Bischoffsheim nor so picturesque and pathetic as the old Beef-eater. 
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He is dressed for hunting, and just ready to go out; but he looks 
too refined for a fox-hunter of the old type, and there is some contra- 
diction between the preparations for pleasure and the serious tran- 
quillity of the face, which is not lighted up by the slightest eager- 
ness for sport. Perhaps the burden of the largest private fortune in 
the world takes the zest from rural delights. As for the Beef-eater, 
he is too old to interest himself much in any thing now ; but he has 
the dignity of an ancient veteran who knows his duty and his place, 
and he sits bolt upright in his quaint costume with that stiffness 
which is peculiar to old soldiers, and to English soldiers. His eyes 
are dim, his complexion is that of extreme old age when the skin is 
colored in patches, and he scarcely seems to belong to our time, but 
to be some dead Royal Guard of the old Tudor days resuscitated 
for us by a miracle. That splendid red costume and that calm old 
face are remembered by millions of visitors. The landscapes on 
each side, ‘‘ Chill October,’’ and ‘‘ Over the Hills and Far Away”’ 
produced, of course, much less effect upon the crowd, for the crowd 
seldom takes any interest in landscape, but all artists and lovers of 
art stayed to look at them. ‘‘ Chill October’ is a river scene, the 
river being a small one, swollen by autumnal rain. The color is 
extremely quiet, the sky is warm gray, and there is a bluish gray 
hill in the distance. In the middle distance the land is nearly flat, 
but just rising out of the water and covered with bare trees, which 
are reflected in the river with silvery gleams of light coming through 
the interstices of their stems and branches. The immediate fore- 
ground is almost entirely occupied by reeds turned sere and brown, 
and in what grass there is the artist has purposely avoided any re- 
freshing greenness. It is quite possible that the extreme monotony 
of the reeds in the foreground may have been intentional, as help- 
ing the expression of melancholy ; but pictorially considered it is, I 
think, in some degree a mistake, for the reeds attract attention too 
much and are tiresome ; more open water with ripples and eddies 
would have been more agreeable to the eye. The picture is a true 
impression received from nature, and it is in all respects a quite 
genuine piece of work; but I do not see in it any very exceptional 
power, such as we feel at once in the painter’s strongest figure pic- 
tures. The other landscape, ‘‘ Over the Hills and Far Away,”’ is a 
very true impression of the Scottish Highlands, The sky is gray 
and rainy, and there is a rainbow in the distance. The foreground 
is a boggy moor with a light gray marshy pool, almost white, and 
a great abundance of rushes. The painter here is more peculiarly 
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himself that in the voluntary sobriety of ‘‘ Chill October.’’ He is 
a colorist naturally, and not a quiet colorist, but a splendid and bril- 
liant one. All this foreground of Highland moor is intensely rich 
in color, but not at all too rich ; Highland moors are so in reality, 
especially in autumn and in rainy weather. Beyond the glowing 
red land, which extends in the shape of a festoon from one side of 
the frame to the other, we look down into a distant valley with a 
river winding through it, lighted by that wan light which on a gray 
day filters through the thinner parts of the rain-clouds. On the left 
rises a dark hill with pines, and a bluer hill of greater elevation rises 
behind it ; to the right is a dark gray hill, but these do not occupy 
any great space on the canvas. There are no figures, and the most 
essential parts of the subject are the foreground (painted chiefly for 
its color) and the distance, with its effect of dreary light. On the 
whole, I should say that this picture shows greater and more pecu- 
liar power than ‘‘ Chill October,’’ and would be less imitable by 
other artists. The other picture might have been painted by a man 
of ordinary skill in landscape, if only he had a true feeling for na- 
ture, for there is nothing either in its color or its execution to baffle 
him ; but ‘‘ Over the Hills and Far Away’’ would defeat such a man 
by its color, which is really that of a colorist. Nevertheless, al- 
though a true impression of Highland scenery, it is somewhat petty 
in execution as regards the foreground, and also somewhat monoto- 
nous, whilst the sky, though faithfully remembered, is deficient in 
interest. If these pictures had been exhibited by a landscape 
painter they would have attracted less attention and fetched prob- 
ably as many hundreds of pounds as they fetched thousands ;* but 
the immense reputation of Millais as a figure painter insures extra- 
ordinary success for his landscapes. He does well to cultivate land- 
scape, which is a refreshment for him, and also for the public, since 
every thing that he does in that department of art is inspired by an 
honest affection for nature. A man of his celebrity might have 
been expected to paint landscape with some affectation of dravura, 
some air of condescension to what is vulgarly (though erroneously) 
considered an inferior class of art, but there is nothing of this tem- 
per in Millais. He goes to nature as humbly and faithfully as the 
least of us, and simply does his best. 

In connection with the Highland pictures of Millais let me 
mention James Macbeth, whose strange but true picture of ‘* The 


1 The price of the two pictures together was, I believe, £7000. 
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Moor at Whistlefield’’ is full of the sentiment of the Highlands. 
The foreground is nothing but an expanse of moorland, dimly 
lighted, and very warm in color. The middle distance is red moor- 
land in half shade rising high in the picture, and up near the top 
you have a deep blue mountain to the left, and a dark purple moun- 
tain to the right, with just a little glimpse of yellowish sky above 
them. This scene carried me back to the Highlands at once. It 
is full of what seems to me the real sentiment of Highland land- 
scape, and of the fine rich Highland color. I do not know what 
color you may have in America, though the fame of your fiery au- 
tumns has reached us; but in Europe I have never seen any thing 
comparable, for color, to the Scottish Highlands. You get such 
purples there, in the distant hills, such deep Titian blues, and so 
rich a variety of red and gold and green in the foregrounds ; whilst 
gray skies, gray rocks, and ‘‘ waters wan’’ are generally present to 
temper the general richness with their sobriety. I have mentioned 
one picture by Mr. James Macbeth, and may speak of another be- 
fore I have done, ‘‘ Gareloch, on the Clyde.’’ Asin the ‘‘ Moor at 
Whistlefield,’* the horizon is high, and there is little space for the 
sky. Below it is aline of purple hills, not exaggerated but modulated 
with dark blue and purple gray; then you have a line of warmly 
colored land, and below that the Gareloch, calm, with soft pale re- 
flections and partial rufflings of light, wandering breezes. The fore- 
ground is dark green land, diversified with warmer vegetation, and 
some groups of massive trees rise dark against the water—dark, for 
it is the Scotch gloaming, which lasts so far into the night. Such 
was the fidelity of Mr. Macbeth’s picture to the character of High- 
land scenery that it needed little effort of imagination to go down 
to the loch side, and find a boat there, and wander out upon the 
calm expanse in the dreamy twilight, disturbed by no other sounds 
than the thud of the oars in the rowlocks and the ripple of the 
water under the bows. 

The greatest successes in the English Exhibition, in the way of 
attracting attention, were decidedly, after the pictures of Millais, 
_ those of Watts and Burne Jones. ‘‘ Love and Death,’’ by Watts, 

is one of those examples, which have been frequent in English art, 
in which the idea overwhelms the pictorial element. The figure 
of Death, being seen from behind, shows really nothing but a very 
big study of whitish drapery, which occupies more than half the pic- 
ture, besides which the figure of Love is in a very painful attitude, 
not to be maintained for any length of time except by the most 
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practised model. It is a tall, upright picture. Death is ascending 
some steps, down which his long drapery flows to the left-hand 
corner, and even there you do not see the end of it. His head is 
hidden in the mantle, but his right arm is extended, bare and men- 
acing, over the figure of Love, a well-grown boy, who shrinks back 
from the awful visitant, lifting both his hands to repel him. Love 
is crowned with roses and has wings colored with blue and other 
hues, nor has his healthy face had time to grow pale with apprehen- 
sion, for Death has come suddenly and quickly to interrupt his joy- 
ous life. The picture is a fine conception, if we consider it simply 
as poetry, and the figure of Love is very strongly painted ; but I 
could not reconcile myself to the too abundant draperies of Death, 
though they are preferable to the naked hideousness of the same 
figure as the old Germans used to paint it in their danses macabres. 
The picture of ‘‘ Pallas, Juno, and Venus’’ was learned, but it be- 
longed so decidedly to the modern archaic school as to lie outside 
of my sympathies except as part of a decoration. Certainly such 
painting of the nude entirely escapes from the imputation of sensu- 
ality, it is pure idea clothed in human forms, but with little of the 
warmth of human vitality. The same may be said of Mr. Walter 
Crane’s picture, ‘‘ The Renaissance of Venus,’’ which is entirely 
archaic in conception, and might do good service in a room decor- 
ated throughout in the same key. I never like to accuse an artist 
of affectation, ‘because what seems affectation to us may be a sincere 
preference in him ; but really I find it somewhat hard to understand 
why Mr. Crane purposely denies himself the resources of the modern 
palette and modern artistic science in the representation of objects, 
to go back to a style of art which does not belong to our century. 
You will find instances of this tendency in France and Germany as 
well as in England, and I can not help suspecting that painters 
sometimes go back to archaic forms because they find a certain faci- 
lity in them, as Morris certainly did in the archaisms of the 
‘* Earthly Paradise.’’ A frank archaism permits you to avoid many 
difficulties and shelters you from many a criticism. Observe how 
often in the ‘‘ Earthly Paradise’’ the archaisms adopted by the 
writer enable him to get over the difficulty of a rhyme, and make a 
bald verse tolerable! In painting, the same device gets over dif- 
ficulties of representation, because archaic painting may always be 
simpler in spirit and less subtle in its craft than professedly modern 
work. . To return to Mr. Watts. His portraits were amongst the 
successes of the Exhibition. That of Joachim was perhaps the best. 
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It is an excellent likeness, representing the great violinist actually 
performing ; and I may observe that whereas almost all other 
painters, when they represent a violinist, only display their own pro- 
found ignorance of the instrument and the right manner of holding 
it, Mr. Watts has been carefully true on these points, so that we 
know Joachim to be a cultivated violinist and not a common fiddler. 
Both hands are seen, and they are almost as important as the head 
itself, being drawn with the most consummate knowledge. The 
face is full of an absorbed expression, showing how completely the 
great musician is occupied with his performance. The color, as in 
all Mr. Watts’s portraits, is quiet throughout, being chiefly in browns 
and dark greens, and the consequence is that the red of the bow 
takes a very high value and is of very great use. Mr. Watts told 
me that in coloring he restricted himself almost exclusively to the 
earth pigments. The other important portraits by Watts were the 
Duke of Cleveland, General Laurence, Robert Browning, and Mr. 
Calderon, the Royal Academician. The Duke’s face wears an ex- 
pression of profound sadness, that of General Laurence has a look 
of massive, manly strength, and capability of stern resolution. 
Browning is very simply painted, and, I believe, is like. The por- 
trait of Calderon is an excellent likeness, having all the nobility of 
his noble face, with its rich, dark, southern complexion. Watts 
does not finish sufficiently to suit the taste of some critics, but I 
have a great admiration for the.straightforwardness of his perform- 
ance and for his utter scorn of those minor prettinesses which give 
pleasure only to the uncultivated. The important picture by Mr. 
Burne Jones, ‘‘ The Beguiling of Merlin,’’ was hung close to those 
by Mr. Watts. _ It is wonderful how much this painter’s reputation 
has been increased by the opening of the Grosvenor Gallery. He 
was known before to a select few, and I was myself one of his earli- 
est admirers many years ago ; but it seems to me now that although 
his power as a painter has increased, his eccentricity and perversity 
have increased with it. I write this with some hesitation, because 
all the peculiarities of a painter are necessary to make up the sum 
total of the impression which he produces upon us, and if the pic- 
tures of Mr. Burne Jones could be purged of every thing that I dis- 
like in them, it is probable that the savor of them would be lost, 
even for me. Let us remember, too, that originality is in itself so 
precious a quality in art that it ought to be highly valued on its own 
account, and Mr. Burne Jones really has originality, sometimes an 
evil originality, but an undeniable originality still. I will begin 
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with what is bad in him. He has the reputation of being a fine 
colorist, but the complexion of his figures are generally more like 
death than life; if, indeed, they are to be considered as living they 
generally look dreadfully ill. They remind me of De Florac’s 
French-English expression in ‘‘ The Newcomes,’’ “‘ of pale he has 
become livid.’’ It is natural that Merlin should look ill when the 
enchantress was reducing him to that condition in which he was to 
be ‘‘ lost to life and use and name and fame ;’’ but why should the 
lovers look like sea-sick steamboat passengers in ‘‘ Love in the 
Ruins’? Again, there is a strange choice of shapes in all Mr. 
Jones’s figures. The general public may not perceive it, because he 
always drapes them, and the draperies are painted with great care, 
and are in their own way curiously successful both in color and fold ; 
but if his figures were undressed (and any real critic or artist can, 
of course, undress them at a glance) they would be very odd figures 
indeed. For brevity’s sake we may say that they have goitered 
necks, but that is only a part of the truth. A real goiter would re- 
quire more drawing than Mr. Jones is disposed to give. The neck 
of Vivien is immensely long in proportion to the face, and immense- 
ly thick, the distance from the upper end of the breastbone to the 
jaw is made equal to that from the chin to the eyebrow, and the 
thickness of the neck is equivalent to the distance from the ear to 
the end of the nose. Apply these measurements to any living hu- 
man being and you will see how monstrous they are ; but I must 
trespass still further on the reader’s patience. If the figure were 
perfectly erect (one knee is bent, and the head is leaning over the 
right shoulder) its height would be equivalent to twelve heads, 
thereby excelling in disproportion the. worst figures of Callot, which 
only get to ten. The legs are long to deformity. The distance 
from the waist to the heel is equivalent to seven heads. Merlin is 
in some respects finely conceived, but very unpleasantly angular, 
every thing about him having a tendency to run into triangles. The 
thorn-tree is in flower, there are hundreds and hundreds of flowers, 
each of them painted separately, and the background is largely oc- 
cupied with intertwinings of meager old thorn branches, taking 
strange, weird forms as ‘‘ uncanny’’ as anything in nature. All 
these peculiarities go to make up the sum total of strangeness 
which affects us in the picture. The long, lithe woman—longer in 
proportion to her head than any woman ever was in nature—dis- 
tinctly reminds us of a serpent. The angular arrangement of the 
old man’s figure adds mightily to the sense of his misery, and the 
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quaint forms of the ancient thorn-tree impress us with a feeling of 
hoar antiquity. I never yet knew a powerful work of art in which 
the departures from truth and accuracy were not essential ele- 
ments of its power. I spoke of pre-Raphaelitism at the beginning 
of this article—well, here we have it again, in its present form, still 
delighting in intensity of conception and minuteriess of detail ; but 
there is the difference that whereas twenty-five years ago the pre- 
Raphaelites sought for colors—the brightest they could get, and as 
many of them as possible—Mr. Burne Jones tries for color in a 
higher sense, and frequently attains it. He paints quite as strongly 
in water-color as in oil. His ‘‘ Love among the Ruins,’’ a water- 
color, might have been exhibited among the oil pictures and would 
have supported the comparison. The picture really consists of two 
independent compositions. On the left you have the architecture 
of a sombre Italian palace, massive and prisonlike. You look 
through a great doorway, above which is a frieze of Cupids. You 
are ina sort of abandoned garden, with thin trees, brambles, and 
other plants, some in flower and struggling for their existence 
amidst a confused heap of fallen building materials, amongst which 
is a shattered fluted column. On this heap of rubbish, which is to 
the right, sit the pair of lovers, a pale girl in blue, leaning on her 
lover and clinging to him, whilst he bends over her and shelters her. 
The intense melancholy of the expressions seems to imply that the 
future is very dark before them, and this may be the meaning of 
the picture—love under sad circumstances, existing still in spite of 
them. ‘‘ Love, like these flowers,’’ the painter seems to say to us, 
“* can blossom amidst the ruins of great houses.’’ Mr. Jones seems 
to have a taste for putting his figures into uncomfortable positions. 
The lover here is seated on the fallen stones, and the girl is kneel- 
ing on them whilst she clings to him. The figures make one pic- 
ture to the right, and the elaborate study of architecture, bram- 
bles, etc., makes another picture to the left. Both are powerfully 
painted and with very great science. The color is such as could 
only have been produced by an accomplished colorist, but in spite 
of some richness of hue in the dresses and plants it is not agreeable 
color. It is easy tosee that the artist has immense technical 
resources in the treatment of his materials; but this is a part of the 
matter which could not be fully entered into without wearying the 
general reader. 

The recent election of Sir Fredrick Leighton to the Presidency 
of the Royal Academy gives an additional interest to his work. I 
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have had to speak of it very recently in the Portfolio, and do not 
wish to repeat in one review what I have said in another; but I may 
observe that although Sir Frederick was well represented at the 
Paris Exhibition, in a certain sense he was not very effectually re- 
presented, as Millais and Landseer were. I mean that although 
Leighton’s pictures were good so far as they went, they were not 
enough to convey to foreigners a just idea of his true ‘importance 
in our school. The Daphnephoria ought to have been there, and 
one or two others of his large compositions. He was represented 
by three pictures only, ‘‘ Elijah in the Desert,’’ painted for the 
Liverpool gallery, ‘‘ The Music Lesson,’’ and a portrait of Captain 
Burton. The figure of Elijah seemed to me little more than a fine 
academic study, proving knowledgeon the part of the artist, but 
likely to leave the spectator rather indifferent about Elijah. The 
portrait of Captain Burton is painted with sober power, and ‘‘ The 
Music Lesson’’ with ineffable sweetness and charm. There are not 
two more perfect works than these two in all contemporary art. I 
really do not see how they can be bettered. There is no affectation 
in them—the artist has an honest purpose before him, and attains it 
by fair downright skill and knowledge. There is the gentlest feel- 
ing in the ‘‘ Music Lesson,’’ and a subtle delight in a beautiful 
artistic arrangement. A young mother is teaching a girl to play 
upon a long guitar, and the pair fall quite naturally into the loveli- 
est of attitudes. They are painted and drawn (for the drawing is 
as exquisite as the painting) with the tenderest care and finish, even 
to the tips of the fingers. Strong and masculine Captain Burton is 
treated differently, but quite in accordance with his character. 
What I like in these pictures, and in all the mature work of Leigh- 
ton, is its absolute freedom from every thing that is morbid, per- 
verse, or affected. He never attracts your attention by charlatan- 
ism of any kind, but relies on cultivated taste, on his own sense of 
what is becoming under the circumstances, and on his superiority of 
knowledge. He has not the intense and fiery genius of Millais, but 
few modern artists have his sanity, his steady and reliable judgment, 
his mature science, always equal to the occasion. These qualities 
adapt him peculiarly to the office which he now holds; indeed it 
may be truly said that the English Academy has never had so per- 
fect a president, for even Sir Joshua Reynolds, though a great ar- 
tist, was far inferior to Leighton in culture outside of art. Sir 
Frederick is almost equal to Rubens in this respect, and: has re- 
vived the times of which Thackeray spoke regretfully as irrevocably 
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past, ‘‘ when painters were the most accomplished gentlemen, and 
the most accomplished gentlemen were painters.”’ 

Mr. Calderon’s picture of ‘‘ Victory’’ represents the non-comba- 
tant inhabitants of a medieval castle looking out from the battle- 
ments on a fight which has ended happily for their friends. The 
error of the picture, as a piece of artistic arrangement, is an enor- 
mous space of mere wall, for we see the top of the tower from a po- 
sition in mid-air, as a bird might, and its wall occupies much can- 
vas. Had it been badly painted the result would have been disas- 
trous ; but happily it is well painted, with that variety of tone and 
color which a good artist always resorts to when his material is 
likely to prove tiresome. The dames and children are all strikingly 
animated, and we soon share their joy in the turn events have taken. 
Mr. Calderon is one of the few modern artists who know how to 
awaken our sympathy with the really human side of life in the mid- 
dle ages. For him it is not merely a pageant, a display of quaint 
costume ; he sees the human interest and, chooses his subjects so 
as to make it prominent, exactly as Shakespeare did. His picture 
“*On her Way to the Throne’’ represents a queen just ready to en- 
ter the throne-room. She has descended a staircase and is followed 
by her ladies. Two tall and stately lackneys dressed in red are 
waiting to draw aside the green curtains which for the moment still 
hide the royal countenance from the assembled subjects whom we 
do not see. Her majesty’s coiffeur seizes upon this opportunity to 
give a finishing touch to her curls, and her tirewoman arranges her 
train. There is a great deal of dramatic interest in the picture and 
comedy not overdone. Her majesty is dignified and aristocratic, as 
becomes her station ; she condescends to wait an instant, but that is 
all. The best figure is that of the hairdresser, with his extreme pro- 
fessional zeal and eager activity to secure artistic perfection in the 
august curls. Two studies, or portraits, by Mr. Calderon, entitled 
‘* Constance’’ and ‘‘ Margaret,’’ were excellent examples of practiced 
skill exercised upon a simple theme. ‘‘ Margaret’’ was perhaps the 
more interesting of the two, a pretty English girl about fifteen 
years old, with blue eyes, a sweet mouth, rather plump cheeks, and 
a most winning expression. She wears nothing but a simple white 
undress and a small green ribbon in her hair. I have seldom seen 
hair so intelligently painted, and with so small an allowance of 
work. The manner of it is not unlike Lawrence’s treatment of hair 
in his best portraits—mere sketching, if you like to call it so, but 
sketching which conveys the quality of the thing painted better than 
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any amount of labor. Nobody can paint the hairs on a human head 
one by one. They must be interpreted in masses, and if the masses 
have quality it is all we want. 

When an artist becomes a member of the Royal Academy, cus- 
tom requires that he should present a picture to remain permanently 
in the gallery of that institution. This custom is always cheerfully 
complied with, as the painter feels that he is leaving a record of 
himself to future generations of British artists. It is easy to fore- 
see that in course of time the gallery formed by these diploma pic- 
tures will become of first-rate importance. Few of them are likely 
to be more interesting than ‘‘ Letters and News at the Lochside,”’ 
by Mr. Wells. This picture represents an -angling party on a 
Scotch lake shore, with their boats. They have landed to catch the 
postman, who is passing on his white pony, and have just received 
their letters and newspapers, which they are eagerly perusing. The 
picture is the more interesting that it contains portraits of the artist’s 
friends, amongst whom it is easy to recognise Mr. Millais. This is 
one of those comparatively rare works in which figures and land- 
scape are of nearly equal importance. It is, at the same time, a 
group of portraits and a lake scene. The portraits are painted with 
entire absence of pretension united to the most thorough knowl- 
edge, the lake scene is interpreted with the greatest breadth and 
simplicity of treatment ; but though there are few details the effect 
is thoroughly understood. The lake lies rippling and gleaming un- 
der a light breeze and a varied play of sun and shade. To the right 
the mountains are lighted, but to the left they pass into that quiet 
gray gloom which is rarely absent from a Highland scene. The 
lake shores are barren enough, but there are some massive trees in 
the distance, such as we often see on the islands or promontories of 
a loch. 

In striking contrast with that sober tranquillity of color, which 
Mr. Wells seems to cultivate as a virtue, is the brilliance of Mr. 
Brett. There were two landscapes by him in the Exhibition, ‘‘ The 
Spires and Steeples of the Channel Islands’’ and ‘‘ Mount’s Bay, 
Cornwall.’’ It is unnecessary to criticize both, as Mr. Brett has 
always the same qualities and defects, so I will confine myself to 
‘* Mount’s Bay,’’ which is certainly the more interesting picture of 
the two. It shows the closest possible study of nature, and is, I 
verily believe, as near the positive truth as the art of the painter 
can get. Instead of the broad system of interpretation adopted by 
Mr. Wells, we have here imitation as close as the artist has found to 
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be compatible with some degree of pictorial effect. The spectator 
is supposed to be on the cliffs, and sees beneath him the vast expanse 

of the bay, as it extends from the precipitous rocks in the immediate 
foreground to the undulating, cultivated lands in the distance. I 

never saw an expanse of water more thoroughly studied, with its 
play of blue and sea-green, its purple wavelets near the shore, its 

trailing cloud reflections and light markings of various gusts of wind. 

The day is fine, with light clouds, and there is light everywhere, 

which is, to my feeling, the greatest defect of the picture. I should 

not find fault with a figure painter for not being a chiaroscurist, be- 

cause form and expression are more important than light and shade 

in a figure picture ; but I am quite convinced by this time that chia- 

roscuro is an element which a landscape painter cannot afford to 

neglect, and this simply because, more than any other, it brings out 

the power and meaning of landscape. Without it a picture is likely 
to become nothing but an agglomeration of bright colors and care- 

fully imitated forms. This is the case with ‘‘ Mount’s Bay.’’ The 

picture is full of knowledge. The artist has studied nature with a 
closeness of observation quite unknown to the old masters. Claude 
would never have seen the pale sapphire, the emerald and amethyst 

transparencies in the water, -still less the splendor of the zolden 

lichen on the rocks. No old master would have painted the fore- 
ground with that geological and botanical truth; but though he 

could not have understood the structure of islanded rock and rugged 
slope of shore, he would probably have felt it to be desirable that one 
part of his composition should be in light and another part in shade ; 

he would have sought for a certain charm and poetry which chiaro- 
scuro, and it alone, can ever give to landscape. Everybody felt that- 
Mr. Brett’s landscape lacked something, though they could not say 
what. People rebelled against its bright color, for they could not 
understand that lichens might ever be golden, or water gleam like 
jewels, but they did not ask for what Mr. Brett had denied them, 

the gentle temperance of wisely ordered shadow. Again, though 
the coloring was, in the main, true, it was really open to this objec- 
tion, that there was an equal intensity of it on all objects both in 
the foreground and the middle distance. 

Mr. Vicat Cole, now an associate of the Royal Academy, is one 
of the most popular of contemporary landscape painters. He be- 
gan, almost like Mr. Brett, with much minuteness of detail, but his 
work is now becoming larger in manner and more pictorial. His 
autumn river scene in evening light, entitled ‘‘ The Day’s Decline,”’ 
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shows more of the artist and less of the mere student than his earlier 
pictures. He is still strongly attached to nature, and especially 
to English nature, so that we see at a glance that his pictures are of 
English scenery seen with English eyes, and they are not the worst 
for this strong impress of nationality, this flavor of the native earth. 
He understands trees well, and the vegetation of cultivated scenery 
generally, including the state of the crops, the beauty of hedges, 
ditches, and pastures. He knows thoroughly all the common forms 
of land in southern England, with its low but steep hills, rich vales, 
and gracefully sloping fields. He can paint the gold of the ripe wheat, 
the autumnal splendors of the foliage, and the glow of warm evening 
light on the familiar nature which he loves. Resembling Constable 
in his aste for cultivated grounds, he differs from him in truth of de- 
tail, which Constable often knowingly sacrificed or carelessly over- 
looked. Of the two, Vicat Cole is the truer painter, but not the 
more essentially artistic. His picture, ‘‘ The Day’s Decline,’’ shows 
the banks of an English river in autumn under a glow of even- 
ing light, with hills like those of Surrey, and a fine clump of trees 
in which the light is playing. On one shore of the river are low, 
green fields, on the other a slope of arable land, with the plow left 
in it. Another picture by the same artist, ‘‘ Autumn Gold,’’ is 
similar to this in material and sentiment; but the artist strikes 
another key in ‘‘ Summer Rain.’’ It is not possible for landscape 
painting to be in a healthier condition than in these pictures, the 
love of the native land is in them to the full, and they are neither 
morbid nor affected in any way whatever ; yet they are not great art 
because they do not show much imagination in their style, which 
(as yet) lies half-way between simple realism and the styles of the 
great painters. 

For downright power, the sort of power which comes from the 
imaginative grasp of reality and the profoundest sympathy with hu- 
man life, nothing in the English exhibition exceeded Mr. Herkomer'’s 
““ The Last Muster.’’ Chelsea pensioners are in chapel, and one old 
man is quietly dying in his seat, to the alarm of his next neighbor, 
who is anxiously feeling his pulse. The picture is not at first sight 
particularly attractive, it is not in the least pretty or charming, the 
coloring is more able and learned than pleasant, from the predomi- 
nance of reds, which though very skillfully managed are still mono- 
tonous. The handling is clever, but a little uncouth, the pigments 
being plastered somewhat heavily in parts, even on the faces. The 
style, in short, is that of a man who is very much in earnest and 
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does not set himself out to flatter the public eye, and the whole 
picture looks so terribly serious that a frivolous spectator would be 
repelled by it at once. If, however, you have patience to study it, 
the painter soon gets hold of you and makes you feel all that he in- 
tended you to feel. English or not, you will have sympathy for 
these old soldiers in the late evening of their life, in chapel for the 
‘* Last Muster.’’ The whole picture is replete with the melancholy 
poetry of old age. They will fight no more battles, these old de- 
fenders of England, except that last fight—‘‘ the last and the best’’ 
—which each man must fight for himself against the terror of dis- 
solution. I never saw a picture that seemed less painted for per- 
sonal fame or wealth; the artist seems to have been absolutely 
possessed by his subject and to have had no other consideration, yet 
it won for him the medal of honor. The whole system of medal- 
giving is a mistake, for original artists can not fairly be compared 
together ; but in this instance the jury made, at all events, a wise 
selection. Mr. Herkomer’s other picture, ‘‘ After the Toil of the 
Day,’’ was an evening scene, probably in the Tyrol. A yellowish 
evening light pervades the whole work very equally, so that the pic- 
ture is somewhat too uniform in light and shade throughout. We 
‘are on avillage road, between a row of cottages with very pituresque 
roofs and a stream. There are some geese in the foreground, and 
five men are seated in front of the cottages, according to continental 
custom. There is a girl, too, with a very pretty face, and there are 
one or two other figures in the road. I mention this picture for 
what seems to me to be a great difficulty encountered by figure 
painters in all such compositions. Their habit of putting high finish 
into faces pursues them even in subjects of this kind, when the faces 
become mere spots in the middle of a landscape or buildings, the 
consequence being a contradiction in finish which vexes a critical 
eye. Suppose you paint an apple-tree and rather a small figure on 
the same plane. If you paint your tree in a large, unctuous man- 
ner, I say it is an incongruity of style to paint the face in a minute 
and precise manner. A good landscape painter, knowing the value 
of executive harmony, would paint face and foliage on the same 
principles, either both precisely as Millais did in his ‘‘ Ophelia,’’ or 
both unctuously and sketchily as Constable would havedone. I do 
not like to see delicate work inserted in coarse work, like a medal in 
the bark of a tree. 

Here, for the present, may end this talk about contemporary ar- 
tists. By permission of the publishers, I hope to resume it on a fu- 
ture occasion, with especial reference to the American school. 
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AS STOCKS have suffered a sudden fall in market value, and 
electricity is generally regarded as the cause in producing 
this depreciation. It will be interesting to examine the grounds of 
the popular belief that electricity is about to revolutionize our 
methods of illumination, and that it is the agent by which gas 
stocks have lost their high place in regard to investments. The 
first practical questions to be answered are in reference to the gen- 
erators of the electric current by which the electric light is pro- 
duced ; are they efficient in themselves, and can they produce an 
electric light which will be cheaper than gas light of equal inten- 
sity? The writer has found among business men a great deal of 
misapprehension in regard to these generators of electricity, com- 
monly called dynamo-electric machines. Many think that they 
resemble the frictional electrical machines which they once saw at 
school, and that the electricity is a fluid or substance which is to 
be conveyed in pipes just as gas is at the present time. In a gen- 
eral manner, we can say that these generators all depend upon the 
principle that when a wire which forms a loop of any figure what- 
soever is revolved rapidly near a magnet or magnets a current of 
electricity is generated in the wire. We can revolve the wire near 
the poles of a magnet, or the magnet near the wire, and in both 
cases a current is generated. 

Theoretically, all motion can be changed into heat. This is the 
now commonly received and well-known doctrine of the conserva- 
tion of force. When an express train is suddenly stopped the mo- 
tion heats the brakes. When a cannon-ball is stopped by the 
plates of an iron-clad, it is often heated to the melting point. 
Electricity has its exact equivalent in heat, and it seems logical to 
say that motion can be entirely changed into electricity. Theo- 
retically this is true ; and practically by the revolution of a wire in 
front of the poles of an electro-magnet from seventy to eighty per 
cent of the work required to produce the revolution is changed into 
electricity. 
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These new generators are already so complete, that it is pro- 
posed to utilize natural forces, in a more general manner than has 
been done hitherto ; for instance, to place one of these dynamo- 
electric machines near a water-fall, and transmit the current over 
wires to a more available point, and there set another dynamo- 
electric machine in motion which shall furnish power or light just 
as is desired. This statement is within the bounds of possibil- 
ity ; it has been found to be perfectly possible to transmit motion 
in this way. The electric currents produced by these new machines 
are immense, and far exceed those which are created by the old 
method of Voltaic elements or batteries ; the most refractory sub- 
stances are melted in the heat of the Voltaic arc, and immense 
wires are needed to convey the current, for small wires of consid- 
erable length are immediately fused by the great heat developed. 

Understanding, therefore, that the new generators of electricity 
require steam-engines to drive them; that the method is to re- 
volve coils of wire in a magnetic field—that is to say, in the pres- 
ence of electro-magnets ; that the current differs in no respect from 
that used in telegraphy except in strength ; that it must be and is 
transmitted over wires or large metallic conductors, and that all 
motion can be transformed into electricity—-we are prepared to 
begin our inquiry. In the first place, granting that we have the 
best generator now before the public, what will be the methods of 
the new system of electric illumination? Let us confine our- 
selves, at first, to the case of single buildings or large halls, and 
rooms in manufactories. The first step is to obtain a steam- 
engine, which shall furnish about one and a half horse-power to 
each electric light or burner, if the electric light is formed between 
carbon points, as in the present system. There are over two hun- 
dred manufactories on the continent of Europe which are lighted 
by electricity, and the general statement is that the light costs 
one third as much as the same amount of light produced by gas. 
The reader can find many estimates of cost in the work on electric 
illumination by Hippolyte Fontaine, and in the new work by 
Schellen on dynamo-electric machines. In general, these estimates 
appear to be fair ones, cover all the items of expense, and include 
estimates of deterioration and interest on first cost. It can not be 
doubted that for certain purposes and certain localities electric 
illumination is cheaper than that by gas. This statement, how- 
ever, needs to be carefully considered, for we can not conclude that 
because electric illumination is cheap for certain manufacturing 
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operations, it is also suitable for all localities, and can compete 
with gas for general purposes. The light has only been successful 
in large inclosures like railroad depots, foundries, and in manufactur- 
ing establishments with lofty ceilings. There is difficulty at present 
in adapting it to low-studded rooms, such as weaving rooms in cot- 
ton mills ; still this difficulty is not insurmountable. The light 
appears to be making its way into use in localities and manufac- 
tories similar to those we have mentioned, both in Europe and in 
this country. In general, the generators in this country are now 
placed in mills or large establishments merely on trial, at the ex- 
pense of the companies which are introducing the electric light. 
Very few corporations have taken any risks at present in the intro- 
duction of electric illumination. The moneyed interest are much 
more cautious than the general public, and less ready to believe in 
the success which newspapers blazon forth. Resting, therefore, 
upon what is already secured, it can not be denied that the electric 
light supplies a deficiency, and is already introduced successfully 
in certain localities and for certain purposes. A large foundry, a 
large exhibition hall, a depot, can all be lighted economically by 
the electric light. We must not forget, however, that frequently 
more light is obtained than is really necessary. It is as if we lived 
in an immense palace which we have hired at an extremely cheap 
rate, and which gives us far more accommodation than we need. 
The above remarks are based upon the present system of lighting, 
' in which a steam-engine of six or twelve horse-power is required to 
maintain six to twelve lights. We shall presently consider what is 
called the subdivision of the electric light—in other words, the pro- 
duction of many lights of intensity not far from that of two or three 
ordinary gas-burners. At present all that has been practically ac- 
complished is the perfection of the generators, and the production 
at six or twelve points in the electric circuit of six or twelve elec- 
tric lights between carbon points. These lights are individually 
as well as collectively very intense, and suitable only for lighting 
great areas. 

It is the custom in many places abroad to use the electric light 
fora portion of the time—for instance, to use what is called the 
Jablochkoff candle, which consists of two carbons separated by a 
substance which melts away as the carbons burn, for two or three 
hours, and then to use gas. In this way there is no doubt that one 
light can advantageously supplement the other. In our rapid re- 
view of what is assured at the present time we have endeavored 
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to divest the subject of imaginative possibilities. It is commonly 
thought that Paris has been and is lighted by electricity ; this is 
not true. During the time of the Exposition there were many 
electric lights in and about the buildings and in the neighboring 
avenues, but nothing like the general lighting of the city was ac- 
complished. This was prevented, not by the power of monopolies 
or prejudice, but by practical difficulties which we shall have 
occasion to speak of. With the best system of electric illumination 
now before the public, it is not possible to light city streets or 
dwellings. By lighting is meant the actual illumination by means of 
electricity without the aid of gas. The use of this new method of 
illumination is therefore confined to certain narrow limits. ‘‘ But,’’ 
it may be said, “‘ will not the consumption of gas be necessarily 
less if large manufactories in cities adopt the electric light, and 
will not this tend to depreciate gas stocks?’’ Granting that a 
large number of great manufacturing establishments, hotels, and 
theaters should adopt the new light, we should say that gas stocks 
would suffer from this cause ; but there are certain limitations to 
be borne in mind. There are not a large number of buildings 
which run a requisite number of hours to realize the economy of 
electric illumination, for time is also an element in the calculation 
of the saving made by the adoption of the new light. In the 
city of Boston it is estimated that from ten to fifteen per cent of 
the daily consumption of gas arises from the large manufactories, 
hotels, and theaters, which have not yet to any extent (there are 
' two establishments lighted by electricity) adopted the light ; and 
it is not probable that there will be this adoption even for several 
years—certainly not unless some better lamp or electric light ap- 
paratus is devised. The number of large manufacturing establish- 
ments, depots, or great halls in a city or town, therefore, is an ele- 
ment in our estimation of the possible effect of the electric light on 
gas stocks. In a manufacturing town like Lawrence or Lowell gas 
stocks might suffer if the electric light really made its way to any 
considerable extent. Especially where water-power is cheap would 
this be the case. It must be remembered, however, that water- 
power is not necessarily cheap in large manufacturing places like 
Lawrence, which are in the center of a thriving, bustling commun- 
ity. And it is not possible to consume additional water-power in 
running electric generators without proportionate expense. There 
are also certain business relations between mills, gas companies, 
and city corporations, which make the introduction of a new sys- 
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tem of lighting extremely difficult in many places. At the pres- 
ent time, therefore, we can not say that what has been done should 
have affected gas stocks. 

Let us now see what are the possibilities of electric illumina- 
tion. The largest consumption of gas arises from dwelling-houses 
in cities. It is the small burner multiplied over great areas which, 
like a low rate of interest, gradually produces great results. It is 
estimated that the city of Boston consumes only about ten per 
cent of the daily amount manufactured, and the largest part of 
this is burned in street lamps. If, therefore, a suitable electric 
lamp for streets should be devised we might, if there were no such 
things as monopolies or personal interests in the matter, begin to 
fear a little for our gas stocks. Supposing that a suitable lamp 
giving the light of five or six of our present street lamps should be 
invented, and that twenty of these could be maintained by one 
generator. It would be necessary to place steam-engines of ten or 
fifteen horse-power every few blocks, and even this future success 
must be accompanied by the discovery of some economical method 
of insulating and conveying the wires over which the electric cur- 
rent flows. It has often been proposed to convey the telegraph 
wires, which enter a city in such great number, underground ; but 
this has not proved practical, and we should therefore also have to 
maintain massive conductors above ground until it can be shown 
that there is some economical method of insulating them under- 
ground. We can not affirm that new generators requiring less 
horse-power may not be invented which will maintain small lights 
suitable for street illumination, or that one engine of immense 
horse-power may not economically generate sufficient electricity to 
illuminate a large extent of city space. 

Nothing has been accomplished yet in this direction, and from 
a logical point of view it would be just as reasonable to dispose of 
our interest in a water privilege for fear of a new magnetic motor 
as to dispose of our gas stocks for fear that a new application of 
electricity would light our city streets, for in both cases nothing 
definite has yet been realized. Even if such a new invention or 
method could be applied to street illumination, the equivalent of 
gas saved is only from ten to fifteen per cent of the total consump- 
tion.’ Electricity must therefore enter into competition with gas 
in dwelling-houses, and in all.places where small burners are.em- 


1In Boston, 
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ployed, in order to seriously affect our gas stocks. What steps have 
been taken in this direction? We are sorry to answer ‘‘ none,”’ 
at this present writing, for Mr. Edison has not made his plans pub- 
lic. The plan of that inventor, together with that of many others, 
is to produce small lights by the incandescence of platinum wire or 
of a wire made of platinum and iridium. Dr. Draper, of New 
York, in his Scientific Memoirs, February 27th, 1847, states that 
‘*a surface of platinum of standard dimensions, raised to a stand- 
ard temperature by a Voltaic current, will always emit a constant 
light. A strip of that metal one inch long and one twentieth of an 
inch wide, connected with a lever by which its expansion might be 
measured, would yield at two thousand degrees a light suitable for 
most purposes.”’ 

It is well-known that Mr. Moses G. Farmer, of the United States 
Torpedo Station at Newport, R. I., has for many years experi- 
mented upon the light produced by the incandescence of both of 
these metals ; and many also in Europe have endeavored to over- 
come the difficulties in the method. The incandescence of the 
wire produces a beautiful light ; but the wire fuses at a certain 
point, and the light is interrupted. The difficulty is in making an 
automatic regulator which shall maintain the wire below the point 
of fusion. It is claimed that Mr. Edison has accomplished this. 
Granting this, although there is no proof before the public, it must 
be borne in mind that each light would require a comparatively 
delicate piece of mechanism instead of our simple gas cocks, and 
that wherever an electric circuit is divided, or in other hands 
wherever the incandescent wire is introduced if the current is di- 
minished to say one hundredth the light is reduced one ten- 
thousandth or as the square. 

Attempts have also been made to produce the electric light by 
the incandescence of strips of carbon placed in receivers which 
have been exhausted of air or in receivers filled with nitrogen. The 
difficulty in this method is to prevent the gradual disintegration of 
the carbons. This is not a new method, but was experimented on 
in Europe as early as 1845. It is said that the preparation of the 
small carbons which are necessary is expensive. 

In our present method of illumination we have a meter which 
gives a comparatively accurate method of determining the amount 
of gas which we burn. Many stories can be told of its sometimes 
absurd registration, or of its peculiar interpretation by agents of 
gas companies ; but on the whole it answers its purpose. If light- 
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ing by incandescence of platinum wire is a success, how shall we 
measure the light? There is no known method at present. It 
may be answered that some plan of subscription will be found 
effectual, and just as our water supply is taxed by the number of 
faucets, so will our electric lamps be taxed. We can not, however, 
compare a water supply with that of electricity ; for the generation 
of electricity is limited, and if one person or one corporation is lav- 
ish, it is at the immediate expense of the rest of the subscribers. 
Granting that a meter also has been invented in order to introduce 
electric illumination into houses, we must establish steam-en- 
gines, at least one for twenty ordinary city houses, with all their 
concomitants. The imagination immediately takes a flight, and 
suggests why not heat your houses from the same source, or from 
the electrical current ; for there is an immense waste in the present 
system of each family maintaining afurnace. Steam, however, can 
not be economically conveyed great distances without losing its 
heat, and although it is possible to heat water by electricity it 
would not probably be economical to first partially convert the 
energy of a pound of coal into steam, and then convert the energy 
derived from this steam into motive-power, and finally to convert 
the motive-power into electricity and heat. Nothing practical has 
been done in this direction, although the imagination suggests great 
possibilities. We are forced, unwillingly, to confess that no prog- 
ress has been made in the introduction of electric illumination 
into dwelling-houses, and granting even that Mr. Edison has 
solved the difficult problem of dividing the electric light, he has 
other problems fully as difficult to solve before the light can com- 
pete with the simple method of illumination by gas. We are forced 
to believe that if the present decline in gas stocks is based-upon 
what electricity has accomplished there must be a reaction, for 
there is nothing at present in electric illumination which can 
seriously affect the consumption of gas in cities like Boston or 
New York. We have looked into the subject from an elec- 
trical point of view, and it is not the purpose of this paper to 
inquire into the cause of the present fall in gas stocks. The 
causes are undoubtedly many, a feeling of insecurity in all invest- 
ments, sympathy with the decline in other stocks, and last, but not 
least, the competition with kerosene and gas made from it. It is 
possible at the present time to make a large saving by the use of 
kerosene in dwelling-houses ; and it is claimed that large establish- 
ments can be lighted by what may be called kerosene gas at a far 
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cheaper rate than by coal gas. It is certain that public attention 
is directed to new methods of employing petroleum, and the 
chances seem to be better in this direction than in that of elec- 
tricity. There is certainly less danger from the electric light than 
from gas or kerosene ; but practice controls even the most danger- 
ous elements. 

It is difficult to steer between the skepticism of scientific men 
and the unbounded credulity of those who know nothing of elec- 
tricity. The latter believe that we are on the verge of greater dis- 
coveries than the world has ever seen, and electricity to them is 
capable of all things. On the other hand, the scientific man per- 
ceives the difficulties in scientific investigations, and finds the first 
great glow of enthusiasm at some discovery so often succeeded in 
his own case by limited possibilities, that he is trained to be critical, 
and to believe that in ninety-eight cases out of a hundred his dis- 
coveries will have no appreciable influence on mankind. At times 
the skepticism of scientific men has been excessive. Sir Hum- 
phry Davy laughed at the project of lighting the city of London 
by gas, and satirically asked the projectors why they did not take 
the dome of St. Paul’s for a gas-holder. In those days, however, 
we are inclined to think that the general public was more skeptical 
than the scientific men: it took from ten to fifteen years to intro- 


duce gas-lighting into London. 

















THE BIRTH OF THE COMMUNE, 1830-1839. 


FAVORABLE view of the state of the secret factions at the 
time of the first Commune (1830-1839) was afforded the 
writer in several clandestine meetings which he had an opportunity 
to attend and of which he has carefully preserved the notes. The 
following literal extracts from the same may borrow additional 
interest from the present pulsations of Socialism on both sides of 
the Atlantic: 

‘* After traversing several vacant lots encumbered with building material, we 
halted on the brink of the canal de |’Ourcgq, not far from the bassin de la Villette. 
Though, the nearest street lamp was concealed by an intervening block, I readily 
discerned before me a long low building, apparently an old freight-room, on the dark- 
erside of which single pedestrians, slowly coming from an opposite direction, were 
mysteriously disappearing. ‘This,’ observed Morin, ‘is sy club;’ and taking 
hold of my arm he continued, ‘ All is right to-night." The ground floor was 
pitch dark, and densely packed with empty boxes and barrels, over which we 
climbed our way to a trap-door in the rear, where a password was exchanged with 
an armed sentinel flourishing a dark-lantern. At the bottom of a still darker 
flight of stairs another door opened into a spacious vault dimly lighted by wax- 
candles in wire sockets nailed to the wall. Here two ushers checked off every 
newcomer on a membership roll. Upon a wink from Morin I passed unchal- 
lenged. The low, grated cellar-lights were carefully blinded with shutters and 
rags, and the seats mainly consisted of boxes and barrels, which, Morin later in- 
formed me, contained arms, ammunition, and blouses. When about seventy 
members had assembled the meeting was called to order by the president, a 
spare, pensive-looking old man, with- a July scar across the left cheek. This 
was not a new organization, but something of a veteran club and thoroughly 
familiar with such parliamentary forms as it had seen fit to adopt. Sentinels 
were detailed outdoors, dues collected, and printed documents freely distributed. 
This was unquestionably a workingmen’s meeting—‘ ouvriers’ every one of 
them, plainly but cleanly dressed men, bent upon earnest business. From the 
remarks which passed around during the perusal of the tracts it was evident 
something was brewing, and when the president declared the discussion open, a 
dozen voices claimed the floor at once. How the contest was decided escaped my 
attention, but directly a smooth-faced, broad-browed man of about forty advanced 
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to the tribune, which consisted of an empty brandy-cask standing on one end 
with a board nailed across the other. 

‘The orator, in a manner strikingly pleasing and self-possessed, opened with 
the hope that, notwithstanding recent attempts at disorganization, this assembly 
would still persevere in its opposition to the demagogues who aspired to lead, as 
well as to the irresponsible crowd that followed in order to fish in troubled waters. 
The former aimed only at place and power, the latter craved nothing but blood 
and pelf. Both would disgrace the cause of liberty and surrender it to a despot- 
ism worse than ever endured before. Beware of those blatant organs of our 
grievances who have none of their own except being out of office. Let us not 
incumber our just political claims with social and economical questions for which 
the country is not ripe. Every thing in its own time and place. Wages are low, 
truly ; but industrial competition is great, and [this was during the American crisis}, 
foreign markets unusually depressed. The government was not accountable for 
this, only for withholding liberal education and the right of suffrage from the 
people. 

‘* The orator now referred to certain social heresies circulated in print this even- 
ing, which would only inflame the worst passions of the ignorant and vile and 
prejudice the so-called upper classes against the cause of progress and the just 
grievances of the people. Of all the utopies advanced, the regulation of wages by 
law and the war against capital and property were the most absurd. Threaten 
to take from any man what he lawfully acquired, whether by patient toil or a 
freak of luck, and you at once become his deadly enemy, an outlaw whom he 
will aid in exterminating without the slightest compunction. To inaugurate the 
republic, the reign of justice and freedom, by placing capital under the heel of 
labor; by limiting every man’s right to enjoy the fruit of his earnings ; by sup- 
porting the lazy and vicious with the saving of the honest and industrious, is a 
proposition that needs but to be stated to be doomed to universal condemnation. 

‘* Suppose that you distribute the wealth of the whole nation per capita to every 
household in theland, how much will come to each and how long would it last ? 
How long before it would flow back into its wonted channels, and those who 
know how to reap and save would again possess what the others only know how 
to spend and waste? And then, during this transient equality of fortune, what 
would become of the talent, the skill, the industry, which are only nerved into ac- 
tion by the hope of competence and distinction, the just reward of meritorious 
toil? What would sustain the production, the industries, and commerce of the 
land? Who among us would strive for the highest and best if deprived by law of 
the fruit of his labor? If all were to be equally supported out of a common fund, 
how many would finally care to labor at all ? 

‘* Before all things, my friends, let us be just, if justice we expect. Do we not— 
you, I, all of us—labor to become capitalists? and if we were all to become rich 
to-day, how many of us would be here to-morrow to champion the cause 
of the poor? It is complained that no matter how large the profits of the 
employer, the supply of labor alone regulates its wages. Is there any thing more 
simple and equitable than this law of supply and demand, which no legislation of 
man will ever subvert? And do we not, each of us, most rigidly observe it in 
the dealings of everyday life? Has any one of us, no matter how circumstanced, 
ever offered his baker, his grocer, his butcher, his tailor, a higher price than the 
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state of the market compelled the tradesman to demand or to accept? And, 
to go one step farther, have any laborers ever been known, individually or col- 
lectively, to propose a reduction of their wages in order to enable their employer 
to sustain competition or to save him from bankruptcy and want ? 

‘I cheerfully grant, my friends, that the relations between capital and labor are 
not what they should be; but only time, experience, and enlightened humanity 
can regulate their improvement. They can not be perfected before our very hu- 
man nature is perfected by a more rational education, and the study and practice 
of those public and private virtues which fit us for the exalted duties of free citi- 
zens and for self-sacrificing devotion to the common good. The best form of 
human government is yet to be discovered. An ancient tree can not be uprooted 


and replaced from the seed in a day ! 
‘« Then let not us, who are only pioneers in the work of reform, anticipate our 


strength and mistake our mission. Let us only faithfully do our own part by 
tracing out the path of true progress which our children may follow with entire 


safety and ultimate hope of better success !’’ 


While this discourse, which surprised me by its moderation, was 
frequently cheered as warmly as the secrecy of the occasion 
allowed, it had not been spared with signs of disapprobation from 
the left corner, designated by Morin as the ‘‘ Montagne,’’ where 
about a dozen restive spirits seemed to form a dissenting faction. 
Dissenting they were, even among themselves, for each of them 
seemed just then engaged in keeping the others from taking the 
floor the chair having repeatedly decided that only one of them 
could speak at atime. The amount of eloquence lost to the world 
by this ruling may never be known. Victory at last decided for 
the most agile, who closed the fraternal conflict by reaching the 
tribune almost at a single bound. 

A more suggestive contrast to the preceding speaker could 
hardly be imagined than this picturesque knight-errant of the 
scarlet republic. His effort to fill the spacious cellar with breath- 
less expectation was one of consummate dramatic art. Yet, 
notwithstanding a leonine cast of hair and beard, and an eye that 
affected to challenge the absent sun, his genius evidently fell short 
of keeping a lustrous nap on his Sunday coat and his spring gaiters 
from grinning indecorously at the audience. The relation of these 
symptoms to a pipe and tobacco-pouch protruding from a breast- 
pocket and a cluster of blue claret drops enamelling a shirt-front of 
uncertain age, was fearlessly left to general conjecture. The 
American glass of water being yet unknown among the forensic 
resources of the sister republic, the orator sought composure in 
tossing back his mane 4 4 Ledru Rollin and buttoning his coat 
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& da Lamartine, while a sweeping glance around the room com- 
manded the walls to recede, and, resting for a moment over the 
“left corner,’’ seemed to appeal for timely help should he come 
to the sticking point. 

** What shall I say,’’ broke he forth at last in a tremulous key, 
““in reply to the learned and well-to-do citizen who has just left 
the tribune? He professes to be a working-man, but his hands are 
whiter than mine. (Votce—Soap is only five cents a pound!) He 
is a printer, I am only a binder. He has ample leisure (Votce— 
When you lounge in the grog-shop) to glean the learning he has 
displayed before you. I have not the same opportunities. I can 
not follow him upon that ground. All I know is,-that there is no 
equality, no fraternity, while he works less and earns more than I 
do. Ican not support my family (Voice—You are a bachelor and 
keep a mistress !) on four francs a day (Voice—I have a wife and 
two children, and get only three francs; let us divide !)’’ 

Voice from the Montagne—‘‘ Citizen President, why do you not 
silence the interrupters ?”’ 

Pres.—‘ This is Sunday; alittle amusement is not out of 
order !’’ (Great applause.) 

“I shall not lose the thread of my discourse,’’ defiantly re- 
sumed the speaker. ‘‘It is not so much that wages are low, but 
that they are unequal, like every thing else. One kind of labor is 
no better than another. Hands don’t move without the will, while 
brains come by chance. Capital and property are crimes against 
the people that must be abolished before the condition of the 
laborer can improve. The citizen printer is much concerned 
whether the wealth of the country could be permanently divided. 
I do not share his trouble. Nothing is permanent in this world. 
An old house is repaired or replaced by a new one. If, as he fears, 
things should return into the old channels we can drain these 
again. If only once or twice in each generation, it is worth while 
taking the guns into the street for it. Just give me my share now 
and I am willing to take the risk. I have hungered and gone 
threadbare long enough. I can not wait until mankind becomes 
virtuous and enlightened, and the laws of the world are changed by 
the ballot. Plenty of ammunition and three days of fair weather 
would set things all right for us. But, after all, I don’t wish to 
push matters to the worst. If the harpagons who now monopolize 
the wealth of the country should die too hard, let them live. Let 
them keep their stolen gold, and let us issue ten milliards of 
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national money. (A voice—Assignats?) Yes, paper money, 
assignats if you choose, for the use of the people. The wealth of 
the nation is valued at a hundred milliards ; that is ample security 
for those who prate about public honor! Circulation, circulation, 
is what we want, an abundance of it, no clutching, no hoarding, no 
stagnation! Make the money of the people a legal-tender, and to 
the guillotine every Jew and traitor who refuses to take it at par ! 
If we can not all be rich and educated, then none should have that 
privilege to the exclusion of the rest. This is what creates in- 
equality and aristocracy. The common people are in the majority, 
hence they should rule. Outside of that there is no republic. 
Every thing must be demolished and rebuilt from the ground up. 
Those who are not with us are against us. The citizen printer and 
his friends are conservatives, monarchists under another name. 
(General mirth.) They will clog the wheel of progress if stained 
wich a single drop of blood. They can not be trusted. Moderation 
in revolution is nothing less than treason! On the day of the 
barricades they will be foundon the other side—the side of order. 
(Tronically—Yes, ‘order reigns in Warsaw!’ .... (Furious 
applause on the Montagne.) Fellow-citizens, brother republicans, 
true working-men, children of the people! I denounce them to 
you as traitors; they have no business here! I demand their 
expulsion ; instantaneous, immediate! To-morrow may be too 
late ; citizens, brothers, once more I demand their expulsion ! 
Who will second my motion? Their expulsion, or the dissolution 
of this club !”’ 

“I, I, I,’ responded the Mountain, as if with one voice. 

President—‘‘ But permit me to remind you, Citizen Chamard, 
that you are in the minority! The majority is against you.’’ 

‘‘The majority. Aha! that isthe cry! The majority, sir, is 
the argument of the strongest, the right of brute force, the wolf 
devouring the lamb! Might is not right. I defy the majority! I 
demand their expulsion, because they are wrong and we are right. 
The point is not debatable. They stand convicted by the treason- 
able language we have heard here to-night. In the name of the 
republic, democratic and social, I demand the vote !’’ 

** The vote! the vote! the vote !’’ roaringlty seconded the left ! 

‘“* The vote! the vote! the vote !’’ lustily shouted the right. 

The vote being taken by raised hands, resulted : For expulsion, 
12. Against, 64. The motion is lost. 

A voice—‘ Long live the twelve apostles !’” 
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The discomfited leveler had now reached the zenith of exas- 
peration. ‘‘ Citizen traitors,’’ vociferated he, shaking his clenched 
fists towards the right and center, “‘take notice that we yield to 
force alone. (Voice—Mirabeau, oh !) We shall remember you on the 
day of the barricades! Vive la république démocratique et 
sociale !’’ 

The merry titter which accompanied the retiring gladiator back 
to his seat had not yet subsided when the head and shoulders of 
the next orator appeared above the brandy cask. It was not, how- 
ever, until I observed that Morin had somehow slipped away from 
my side that I recognized his features, so transfigured did they 
seem with concentrated excitement. He did not wait long for 
silence, and the drop of a button could have been heard when, after 
repeatedly pressing his lips to an almost invisible line, he began 
thus : 

** Fellow-citizens. I should exceedingly regret if we had 
only derived amusement from the incident just now buried under 
almost unanimous derision. To me at least it conveys one of the 
gravest of lessons, The leaders of the great cause of the future are 
getting impatient of delay. Their pockets are empty because they 
do not labor. They must precipitate matters at the risk and peril 
of us all and of our glorious cause. That the ‘‘ twelve apostles’’ 
upon this floor should have been intrusted with the secret of their de- 
sign to our exclusion does not speak well for either the wisdom or 
the honesty of our chiefs. It portents of mistakes and excesses 
which a majority of us are not prepared to indorse. We are being 
dragged into what is intended as a revolution, but may end in a van- 
quished riot, expiated on the scaffold and in deportation. I contend 
that we are not ready for such a move. I shall not flinch from duty 
when the roll is called, but rather than stake our all upon a prema- 
ture dash, I would prefer to work and conspire at the risk of my head 
all my life and leave a clearer field to the next generation. If we 
sally from our caves now and burst upon society with guns in our 
hands, we shall be proclaimed outlaws and shot down like beasts of 
prey. The republic is worthy of a better fate. A mere political change 
is difficult enough without a flagrant provocation ; how much more 
when coupled with subversion of the social relations, as proposed 
by our extremists! We may capture or put to flight the govern- 
ment, win over or neutralize the army, but we can not subdue or rec- 
oncile the moneyed people, the bourgeois, the réactionnaire of every 
age and country! Not only the noblesse, not the Bourbons alone, 
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but the bourgeois as well, never learns and never forgets. The 
bourgeois has no heart, no soul ; he is nothing but an arithmetical 
figure, and a five-franc piece is his god. Outside of that and what 
it procures he has no feelings, no aspirations. To those above 
him he cringes, and he frowns upon those beneath. The poor, the 
unfortunate, the lame, and the blind to him are only foreground 
pictures, darkened to raise him into brighter relief. They have 
no wants that claim his sympathy, no rights that command his 
respect. The artist, the thinker, the man of letters, must fawn in 
his shadow if they wish to live on his crumbs. He has no mission 
on earth except to fill his purse and to support the government 
that protects him in that pursuit. If it takes another century to 
educate the canaille of the cities and the priest-ridden peasant to 
the republican standard, an age would scarcely awaken the bour- 
geois from his dogged, ponderous conceit ! 

‘* This, you see, fellow-citizens, is the big rock which must be 
blasted before we may advance to a more hopeful future; and no 
small task it is. Having been a bourgeois myself, I speak from 
experience. The great misfortune is—the bourgeois is simply 
imperishable. Generally speaking, he is only a gilt-edged prole- 
tary, and every proletary would be a bourgeois if he could. The 
bankrupt nobleman trades his title for the dowry of a shopkeeper’s 
daughter, and the enriched proletary becomes a bourgeois with all 
the insolence of the new-fledged parvenu. Thus their ranks are 
perpetually recruited from above and below. The bourgeois is the 
backbone of-every despotism ; upon him the present dynasty is 
leaning with gushing abandon, while the police takes care of the 
rest of the nation. 

‘‘How to surmount this rampart against light and freedom 
should absorb the wisest heads in our ranks. How not to do it has 
been brilliantly expounded upon this floor to-night. The musket, 
the guillotine, vandal destruction! Every body rich and nobody 
to work! Ten milliards of assignats with the financial disaster of 
our first revolution fresh on the page of history! How will you 
redeem them and what will they represent? Twenty francs for a 
pound of bread, two thousand for a pair of boots, a fortune for a 
suit of clothes! Wages—five francsa day! Yes—five francs at 
most, for labor will be a drug when business is destroyed by the 
confusion of values! A few vampires getting richer and the masses 
poorer than ever! Universal starvation, riots, plunder, bloodshed, 
and anarchy without end. It has been so before, and it ended in 
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the crowning of the Corsican Cesar! Are you prepared for such a 
repetition? And will not the bourgeois then crow louder and 
grow fatter than ever ! 

‘* But has it never occurred to you, my friends, that the bourgeois 
is waxing so rich because he can buy us so cheaply? Labor is 
overcrowding his market ; we are simply standing in each other's 
way! Yes, my friends, no doubt of it; there are too many of us 
here, in these stifling cities, leading a life against nature! At 
every return of stagnation thousands are without work, their 
families without bread. Their manhood decays in idleness, their 
children sink into vice and shame, seldom or nevermore to rise ! 
From the dignity of a laborer rancor and want have degraded him 
to the level of the rabble significantly styled the dangerous class. 
We can not advance without these outcasts are clinging to our skirts, 
soiling our banner with their crimes. No wonder we can not make 
friends. . 
‘*To my mind the remedy is obvious, though it may prove a 
herculean task. The cities must be depleted before the republic 
can thrive. People must cease to flock here, and some of us must 
leave. We must thin out this mass of social putrefaction and 
return to a purer source of. life. I wonder that I ever came here 
and remained so long. I was reared in the country, under a genial 
sky, among smiling fields and gardens and an abundance of the 
fruits of the earth. I never was so happy as when, by the sweat of 
my brow, I tilled and nursed the plants that yielded the support of 
life’s rainy days. My slumber was sweet then; I had not the care 
of the morrow! To that life I would gladly return to-day if I 
could ! 

‘« The great cities have ever been the bane of the nation! Paris 
claims to be France, and should we rise to-morrow, Paris and con- 
sequently France would be ruled by a.mob. Between the bour- 
geois and the canaiille our task is discouraging indeed. But this is 
not all! The republic may be proclaimed in the Tuileries after a 
week’s desperate fight, but it can not at once take root in the hearts 
of the people. It can not be sustained without more wisdom than 
was shown in preceding revolutions. Every trade requires an 
apprenticeship, and the art of self-government is the most difficult 
of all. Not one ina thousand who talks about it knows what it 
means. Too many bluster about rights who know nothing about 
duty. With such elements we shall have a republic only in name, 
and before many months may again fall victims of the excesses 
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or the treachery of the demagogues whose tempting baits were 
thrust before you an hour ago. I now move, fellow-citizens, that 
the Communist tracts distributed here this evening be denounced 
as destructive to the ends and the harmony of the party, and that 
their authors be subjected to the censure of this club. . . . . ry. 

This was probably the first time that Communism was 
mentioned by name in any meeting of the underground republic. 

We had now reached the end of September, 1839. Morin, who 
was twice my age, and employed as porter and messenger in our 
commission house, was gradually looking more dejected, while his 
absences at night became more frequent and protfacted. My 
repeated applications for another glimpse at the contraband 
republic were refused, upon the pretext that my youth had bezn 
objected to, and I might not be able to preserve my incognito 
should any thing happen. Not caring, after all, to burden my 
responsibility with more guilty knowledge than was prudent in my 
position in the counting room of a dynastic bourgeois, I quietly 
desisted. 


On Saturday, 18th of October, afternoon, Morin left the house 
several hours earlier than usual, alleging a visit to his birth-place, 
several leagues south of the capital. ‘* Should he fail to appear at 
his post on or before next Monday noon, I might learn the reason 
by inquiring of his family, whose address I had. Meanwhile the 
Savoyard at the corner was engaged to perform his duties at his 
expense.’ 

Next day, Sunday, while I was entertaining a friend of my age 
in my room on the top floor overlooking nearly the whole southern 
part of the city, an indistinct roll of drums or of musketry sud- 
denly wafted towards us from the direction of the Pont Neuf. 
Directly drums were heard nearer by, and descending to the front 
office windows we soon discovered that something was up and the 
militia were being called to arms. On that day nearly the whole 
garrison was out of the city ona grand review held by the king 
and military authorities, and the ‘‘générale’’ or alarm beat was 
but slowly responded. In the street we only learned that a small 
mob was gathering near the Hdtel de Ville or City Hall. Follow- 
ing a squad of municipals from the Place de Victoires, down the 
narrow streets towards the church St. Eustache, we there diverged 
from the war-path and struck to the left. A devious course fora 
few blocks brought us up at the rue Tiquetonne, where something 
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lively was fast attracting a crowd. Straight across the street from 
the corner of the one on which we had advanced a barricade was 
going up in the most approved style of revolutionary art. A 
capsized furniture wagon and three or four cabs formed the frame 
of this rampart, which was being rapidly filled in with tables, 
chairs, boxes, and barrels. Directly before us on the outer side of 
the work a dozen rioters, clad in the traditional blouse, were tear- 
ing up the pavement in alternate blocks, and piling up the granite 
cubes to a height of several feet against the frame, so as to form a 
solid breastwork. The whole force engaged here probably not 
exceeded thirty hands, commanded by an intelligent, high-bred- 
looking young fellow with a splendid ringing voice. But though 
the barricade seemed to be his home it was evident the blouse was 
not his daily garb. 

_ In the excitement I experienced at this bewildering scene my 
‘eye could not dwell upon any particular detail. A rotary earth- 
quake is the only thing I can liken to my impressions at the time. 
Had the roofs of the surrounding houses spontaneously come down 
to cap that barricade, not much would have been added to my 
surprise. Strange that amidst all this I had never thought of 
Morin except to rejoice at his absence from the city, when sud- 
denly my companion, nervously grasping my arm and pointing to 
the demolishers of the pavé: ‘‘ Do you see that dark little fellow 
in the gray blouse and black cap? He is glancing this way now! 
Don’t you know him ?”’ 

Though loth to believe, I could not long resist the evidence of 
my senses. Despite a well-studied disguise, that falcon beak and 
sulky frown could not be mistaken ; and now, as he “‘ bosses’’ the 
crew, there is his nervous, husky voice! Again he glances this 
way, but he sees me not. Cold drops gathered on my brow while 
T leaned against the wall for support ; but there was not much time 
to dream. ‘‘ Quick now, another row to the left. Here, men, a 
little more base,’’ and more such orders, were flying about in quick 
‘succession, but not quicker than the hands and feet of the republi- 
can sappers. The swarthy foreman had just stooped again for 
another boulder, with his back to the open street, when upon a 
shrill call from the clear voice within every blouse vaulted over the 
breastwork into the débris behind, and was seen no more. The 
gray one, which was the last in the file, had barely vanished from 
sight when our ears caught the clicking of arms, a sharp word of 
command up the street, and, just as I was thoughtlessly craning my 
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neck around the corner to see what it meant, a rattling detonation 
rent the air and the splinters from the barricade flew far and wide 
into surrounding space ! 

Not a shriek, not a moan, from behind the rampart during a 
dread suspense of a few moments; only the wild, exulting cry of 
‘* Vive la République !’’ as the blood-red flag was flaunted over the 
wall of rubbish and a thundering volley from the republican fort 
returned the salute of the National Guard. 

‘** That was a famous dose,’’ now shouted one of the patriots 
behind a cab near our corner ; “‘ that will settle them, I hope ; but 
before he was done reloading his gun, another greeting of the 
Nationals knocked the ramrod out of his hands, and conveyed the im- 
pression that the settlement referred to would not be an altogether 
one-sided affair. Our post of observation being now rapidly losing 
its character of neutrality, it was deemed prudent to place room 
between us and the scene of strife. It was not a moment too 
soon, for the streets were fast filling with mischievous-looking 
people, and before we reached the second corner we met another 
squad of militia hastening to a flank attack on friend Morin’s 
barricade. Close behind them a surging crowd cut off our retreat 
by the way we had come, and gradually drove us into a net of 
narrow, dingy streets in the opposite direction. Here a small mob 
of boys and women had hold of a citizen soldier, whom they were 
stripping of his arms and uniform. Farther on, another, in a 
senseless condition, was being dragged into a covered alley, while a 
blasphemous hag was probing his ribs with a pair of scissors 
forked at an acute angle. Up the next street a mob of vociferous 
gamins were pursuing and pelting a young municipal, stripped of 
all but shirt and pants, and bleeding from a wound in the face. 
Debouching at last into the rue St. Martin, we met a strong patrol, 
who immediately surrounded the whole crowd and held us under 
their guns until the young soldier’s assailants were singled out. 
Following the rue St. Martin to the Boulevard, we finally worked 
our way back to our starting point a short time before dusk, after 
answering a thousand questions on the route. 

Here we learned that strong bodies of troops, recalled from the 
review, were surrounding the scene of revolt, which seemed to be 
confined to the center of the city north of the river. Firing was 
heard in that direction until late in the night, and not until near 
daylight was the riot effectually suppressed. 

This rising of the Reds, which was intended to rally the whole 
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organized republican force, but scarcely mustered five hundred 
guns, is known as the “‘ insurrection Barbés,’’ from the name of its 
leader, a daring Marseillais, seconded by the notorious Blanqui. 
But few of the moderates ‘‘ did not flinch when the roll was called,’’ 
and the ‘‘ twelve apostles’ and their friends were !eft to fight it 
out alone. The rabble, who had been counted upon to do the 
“‘ terrorizing,’’ kept prudently aloof when they found the move- 
ment unsupported. They might have made an effort to join in 
next morning had the forlorn hope been able to hold out till then. 
As it was, however, this affair was emphatically nipped in the 
bud. The barricade Tiquetonne and several others, though part of 
a well-concerted plan, remained unconnected with the focus of the 
insurrection, and were captured after a struggle from which very 
few blouses besides Morin escaped unscathed. But the Reds had 
made their mark, and the infant Commune, though yet in its 
cradle, had received the baptism of fire. Barbés and a number of 
his followers were captured alive after a most heroic resistance, 
tried, and sentenced to death, though immediately commuted to 
imprisonment and deportation to penal colonies. 

In February, 1840, I was sent on business to the United States, 
whence I did not return until October following. In December, a 
day or two before the funeral pageant in honor of Napoleon’s 
remains just conveyed home from St. Helena, a peculiar, inimi- 
table shrug attracted my attention to a group of laborers repairing 
one of the streets on the proposed line of march. The next 
moment I was tightly squeezing Morin’s hand, who delighted me 
with an excellent report of himself and family. Not only was he 
never suspected of his political sins, but, after leaving our house on 
his own accord, was promoted to a berth of foreman on municipal 
works at a fair salary. Upon parting with him I could not help 
remarking that, when I last saw him on ‘the street, he was handling 
paving-stones in avery different way. _‘‘Oh! as for that,’’ he 
promptly replied with a roguish Parisian twinkle, ‘‘ we are not 
putting them down very tight.”’ 

And likely they did not, for the boulders came up once more 
with wonderful ease in February and again in June, 1848. The 
Reds, the Socialists, and their Communist offshoot had their day 
until a disgusted and horrified country sought relief at the hands of 
the derided hero of Strasbourg and Boulogne. Twenty years 
rolled on, and the long pent-up leaven again burst over the gilded 
bounds of political empirism and social palliatives. Once more the 
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wheel of revolution bespattered the shop of the bourgeois and 
civilization itself trembled in its shoes ! 

Communism had now attained its majority and celebrated it in 
the lurid glare of the petroleum torch. But it only had one holi- 
day ; shall it ever have another? ‘‘ Society’’ will decide. 


Twenty years more have elapsed since I last heard from Morin. 
He did ‘‘take his gun into the street’’ in February, but not 
in June, 1848. Shortly after that he was at last enabled to realize 
his modest dream of a contented life ‘‘among smiling fields and 
gardens.”’ 

The citizen printer, whose sensible appeal had opened the 
meeting in the cave, was then publishing a liberal journal, which 
displayed the rare tact of keeping out of trouble with the police of 
Napoleon the Little. 

As for Citizen Chamard, the champion of 


‘ greenback ”’ 


equality, he was last heard from in the June insurrection, when, in 
the attempt to reduce his most advanced opinions to practice on a 
limited scale, he was shot by republican guns as a thief ! 











RECOLLECTIONS OF MAZZINI’S VIEWS ON 
RUSSIA AND THE EAST. 


CONCLUSION. 


OR years after the Franco-Italian war, Mazzini still issued 
warnings against the possibility of joint intrigues between the 
**Man of Villafranca’’ and Alexander II. So he did in his pam- 
phlet ‘‘To the Youth of Italy’’ (Ai Giovani d Jtalia), written in 
November, 1859. In December of the same year he still asserted 
that the Czar, without binding himself so formally as not to be 
able to draw back at the least incident, had promised to Louis 
Napoleon, in case the war of 1859 were prolonged by the interven- 
tion of Germany, to come to his aid. by sending a Russian army 
against Germany and Austria, and by raising internal foes to the 
latter in the shape of a Hungarian insurrection. Mazzini main- 
tained that ‘‘the powerful name of Kossuth was to be used ”’ for 
that purpose. As he and Kossuth had formerly been fellow-work- 
ers in the Central European Democratic Committee the statement 
was certainly not made without good grounds. Nor has it ever, 
to my knowledge, been disputed by the Hungarian leader. 

On his part, Louis Napoleon—according to Mazzini’s informa- 
tion—had agreed that, whatever extent the war of 1859 might as- 
sume, nothing should be done by France to moot the Polish Ques- 
tion. This promise, I may incidentally mention, was given whilst 
Prince Jerome Napoleon’s business was to keep up a close con- 
nection with Polish exiles at Paris ! 

Again, it had been agreed between Alexander II. and Napoleon 
III. that the stipulations referring to Russian naval power in the 
Black Sea were to be torn up. (This reminds us of what was done 
afterwards in a similar sense between Gortchakoff and Bismarck 
during the Franco-German war, England being compelled by the 
stress of circumstances to yield an unwilling assent.) Furthermore 
it was stipulated that Hungary should have the Russian Grand 
Duke Constantine as its king; ‘‘a condition,’’ Mazzini asserted, 
“which Iam pained to say had been accepted by some of the 
Hungarian agitators—perhaps with mental reservations equal to 
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those of Count Cavour, and equally pernicious.’’ Lastly, the 
agreement was that, if England did make common cause with Ger- 
many against Louis Napoleon, a conflagration should be raised by 
Russo-Bonapartist agents in Servia, Bosnia, and Montenegro for 
the overthrow of the Ottoman Empire, so as to occupy England’s 
attention there. 

Mazzini pointed out that active agents had been traveling for 
that purpose between Paris, Belgrade, and Constantinople shortly 
before the Franco-Italian war. He strongly and indignantly pro- 
nounced against all such Imperialist intervention in the Eastern 
Question. He did so again in 1861,' by referring to the words he 
had written in 1859, and by declaring that it would be a lasting 
disgrace for the sacred name of Rome and for the banner of his 
nation if Italians were to fight, as the satellites of a foreign power, 
against German nationality ‘‘ for the benefit of a Franco-Russian 
Czarism.’’ The germs of spontaneous life that were growing up 
among the Slavonian, Rouman, and Hellenic populations of Tur- 
key would, he said, be destroyed by this contamination. 

A few words on Mazzini’s views about the future of the Magyar 
nation may here be in their place. For practical purposes his con- 
nection with Kossuth and Klapka decided, for some time, his pub- 
lic bearing in reference to Hungarian affairs. He could not act in 
concert with the foremost Magyar leaders, and yet declare for the 
cause of the bitterest internal foes of Hungarian national integrity. 
However, his gradual estrangement from Kossuth was not calcu- 
lated to deepen the earlier views he had held on the subject of 
Hungary. Still, though he began to work out theoretical opinions 
about the Slav races—little known, then, to several of his associ- 
ates in London, to whom his Italian writings were a sealed book 
—he nevertheless did not underrate the strength of the Magyar 
nation, both in its opposition to the centralizing tendencies of the 
Vienna Hofburg, and as a counterpoise to Russian encroachment. 
When, in consequence of Kossuth’s sudden espousal of the French 
war scheme in 1859, a rupture had taken place between him and 
the Hungarian leader, he felt disconcerted in various ways. He 
repeatedly asked, during our interviews in the years following, 
what could be done to get General Klapka to fill the gap in the 
Democratic connections of the Italian Propaganda. This was all 
the more significant because Klapka had refused to sign the much- 


1 See ‘‘ La Quistione Italiana e i Repubblicani.’’ Napoli, 1861. 
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talked-of project of a Danubian Confederation, to which Kossuth 
then lent his name. That scheme, in principle, rather fitted in 
with Mazzini’s views. It aimed at the junction of Hungary with 
Moldo-Wallachia and the South-Slavonians of Turkey. Pesth, 
Bucharest, Belgrade, and Agram—that is to say, a Magyaro-Ger- 
man, a Rouman, and two Slavonian towns—were to be in turn, in 
the former Swiss fashion, the seat of the authorities of this Danu- 
bian J.eague.’ General Klapka stated to me at that time, in the 
strongest words possible, that Hungarian opinion was dead against 
the proposal. Mazzini, seeing this drift of Magyar sentiment, 
would have preferred working with a distinguished Magyar exile 
who had refused giving publicly his countenance to the project of 
a Danubian League,’ as espoused in those days by Kossuth. 


XI. 


In February, 1861, Mazzini adressed a public letter to me: 
** On the Position of Italy towards Germany.’’ It contains a power- 
ful exposition of the crafty policy of French Imperialism and its at- 
tempts to gain the leading position of Europe—partly by a corrup- 
tion of the moderate elements ; partly by its intrigues in the camp 
of those who strove for the independence of nationalities ; partly 


1In a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Germany and Hungary Against Kossuth’s Plan of a 
Danubian Confederacy,’’ printed as No. VI. of the ‘‘ Fly-Sheets of the Society for 
German Union and Freedom,"’ I opposed this project. I am glad to say that Kossuth 
has since then fully come back to his earlier views. He is at present incessantly 
active in opposing both Russian policy and the more insidious pan-Slavist agitation. 

? It may be useful to quote here a passage from Klapka’s ‘‘ La Guerre d’Orient en 
1853 et 1854,’’ published at Geneva in 1855. In it he much blames the neglect with 
which the Allies treated the Caucasian populations, so serviceable in every war against 
Russia. Of Muscovite aims upon the Danubian countries he says: ‘‘ By her ‘ gener- 
ous’ intervention in the affairs of Hungary, Russia had reached her first aim. She 
had deprived of its distinct existence, and thrown into chains, the only nation that was 
still dangerous to her on the Danube ; the nation which, in all Polish risings, had 
always shown itself ready to aid its downtrodden neighbors ; the nation whose exist- 
ence as a political body and whose exuberant popular force were a standing threat 
against Russian encroachment upon Turkey ; the nation which, pressing in between 
the Slavs of the South and those of the North, was opposed to the pan-Slavist tenden- 
cies ; the nation which, in a general war against Russia, would have forced Austria to 
march with the Coalition. Russia had achieved this success of hers with the help of 
Austria, of the South Slavonians, and of the easily corrupted Wallachians, so that 
Austria herself, in her turn, should receive the fatal blow, and become in future depen- 
dent-upon Russia’s will.’’ In the same work Klapka takes the side of German Schles- 
wig-Holstein as against the Danish view of dynastic succession, which he looked upon 


as being in the interest of the Czar. 
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by offering an alliance to Alexander II. For the present purpose 
a few passages referring to Russia will suffice. Mazzini wrote : 


‘* Shall the lessons of 1848 be lost to our cause? . . . . . In that year 
we were the masters of the battle-field. The nations had, as always, responded 
to the call of the men of freedom. As always, the despots had yielded to the first 
attack. We might have consecrated the New Era; we might have founded, on 
the ruins of the Old World, the United States of Europe. The Alliance of Nations 
could have been substituted to the torn-up treaties of dynasties. Why did we 
fall? Why did the kings, though flying, or trembling on their thrones, regain, 
step by step, the lost territory? Associates of Blum and Messenhauser, of Triit- 
zschler and Tiedemann, do you not remember why? . . . . . Wehad scat- 
tered our forces. We fought isolated battles. The united princes were able to 
combat us, one after the other; and they conquered and they mocked us. To- 
day, threatened by the same danger, they try the same method. Shall we relapse 
into the same errors? . . . . . Here lies the true danger for us, for you, 
for Hungary, for Poland, for all nations. The forces of the Party of Reaction 
daily dwindle away more and more. To vanquish them in open war is only a 
question of time, and of a near time. But French Imperialism, which pushes itself 
into our own camp, struggles at our side, and shares the spoils of victory with 
us, is a far more dangerous foe."’ 


Then, turning to the possibility of a junction of Imperial France 
with Russia, Mazzini wrote : 


‘“‘ If that decisive day arrives, the emperor only need say to the Czar, ‘ Con- 
stantinople is yours!’ in order to make himself absolute master of Western and 
Central Europe. How is that danger to be warded off? Clearly by no other 
means than by isolating the empire and hemming in the action of Bonapartism ; by 
reorganizing Europe as young and strong political motives, in accordance with pop- 
ular tendencies—in the name of the nations and by the nations. With this view, 
Imperial France must be cut off from every chance of co-operation ; and as much 
mutual confidence must be created among the popular forces of the various coun- 
tries as is required for rendering foreign aid unnecessary. All causes must reso- 
lutely be destroyed which impel nations to receive the initiative of the movement 
from athird hand. . . . . . In one word, the law of eternal morality, not 
the calculations of a deceptive policy of expediency, or the impulse of a pride 
nourished by dynasties, and which is only advantageous to them, must be our 


guide. . . . . . Helpus, therefore, to found Italian Unity! The Mediter- 
ranean will then become a European, not a French, lake ; and in the South you 
will have a stronger line of defence than the Mincio. . . . . Your mistrust 


is in the direction of France. Aid you mus? mistrust her, as long as you have a 
weak Italy, which itself is accessible to the invasion or to the seductions of a 
promise of military support. . . . . Help to reconstitute Poland, and to set 
up, on the ruins of the Turkish Empire, a Slavo-Roumano-Hellenic Confederacy ! 
You will then not have to fear any more the intervention and the preponderance 
of Russia. Leave the Austrian Empire to the condemnation which God and men 
have uttered against it ; then you will have allies at the Danube, and not, as to- 
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day, enemies. Blot out from the forehead of Germany the black spot which 
Austria impresses upon her by making the sons of Hermann and Luther appear 
before Europe as the soldiers of despotism. The nations will then environ you 
in harmony and love. Before all, work for the establishment of your national 
unity by the people! Give to the ashes of Schiller a fatherland! Every step you 
go forward on this path will be a spur to the Italian movement to free itself from 
a pernicious influence which you justly fear. . . . . TheGermanic and the 
Italian ideas will then form a league of brotherhood on the Alps. 

In you there lives confidence in the power of the people ; and you resolutely search 
into the designs of Imperialism. You and all those who resemble you it be- 
hoves, therefore, to say incessantly to your compatriots that, if ever they followed 
the path traced out by the enemies of our unity, they would damage their own 
cause and ours, and only serve Bonapartism, to combat which they have so much 
at heart. . . . . Speak to your compatriots for us in this sense ! 2 
Let there be an alliance between us, not a fratricidal war! . . . . We have 
a common enemy ; let us be united in combating him !"’ 


XII. 


To this letter of Mazzini, issued as a pamphlet in Italian, Ger- 
man, English, and French, I answered by a similar publication, the 
latter passages of which referred to a scheme then brewing in the 
Tuileries, of which I will in a subsequent chapter give some de- 
tails. It had for its object a combined action of Napoleonic 
France and of Cavourian, afterwards Ratazzian, Piedmont against 
the integrity of the German nation. That scheme was in connec- 
tion with Louis Napoleon’s piratical raid upon Mexico, into which 
even the English Government had allowed itself to be dragged. 
The most startling revelations were made to me at the time 
through the agency of a great Italian leader, whom the cabinet at 
Turin had endeavored to inveigle into such a plot, and in which 
he was to officer a Slav movement, to be fostered by a guerrilla 
enterprise starting from the Dalmatian coast, and penetrating 
through the Herzegovina and Bosnia into Croatia and Slavonia. 
In this way Austria was to be occupied in the East, whilst France 
and the aggrandized Piedmontese monarchy were to fall upon Ger- 
many from the Rhenish and'the Austro-Bavarian side. The plot 
was fortunately nipped in the bud. 

Prince Jerome Napoleon at that time acted under the cloak of 
an independent Frondeur, as the connecting link between the 
Tuileries and that small but active clique of pseudo-revolutionary 
renegades known as /a Démocratie ralli¢e. Many years before, in 
1849, I, as one of the envoys of the Provisional Governments of 
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Baden and the Palatinate to the then President of the French 
Republic, had had occasion to see the agents of the so-called 
“Red ’’ or ‘‘ Mountain Prince,’’ Jerome Napoleon, busily at work 
with the attempt to enter into relations with German Democrats 
from the Rhine countries for the object of farthering French 
aggressive designs. I scarcely need say that I indignantly spurned 
the insidious advances of his tools. This, no doubt, was the 
cause of an imprisonment, in violation of the law of nations, and 
of a decree of ‘‘ exile forever’’ from the soil of France, then de- 
creed against me at Paris. 

In 1861, Prince Jerome Napoleon, acting in his cousin’s interest, 
once more busied himself with plans upon the Rhine frontier. It 
was in reference to these schemes that, in the answer to Mazzini, 
I said : 


** Soon after the war (of 1859) an Italian statesman of prominent position de- 
clared in full Parliament that Italy, from a feeling of gratitude, was bound to help 
France to the recovery of her ‘ natural frontiers.’ Another voice recently issuing 
from the camp of Victor Emanuel’s Government held out a threat that Germany 
would be deprived of her harbor on the Adriatic. Menaces so daring only destroy 
the good work of German popular leaders, and create a hostile reaction against 
the Italian cause. In vain Cavour gives out pacifying assurances ; their value is 
too well known. And even if such knowledge had not become general, the arro- 
gant speeches of a French prince, who acts as a Napoleonic factotum in the 
Paris Senate, would suffice to arouse the watchfulness of the Germans. Already 
those Imperialist war-heralds are bragging that Italy is chained to the battle-car 
of the Government of December the Second’; that she will serve the French Em- 
pire with her army, with her ships, through all vicissitudes of the struggle; that 
she will help Bonaparte to ‘ change the map of Europe in the interest of France.’ 
Aye, the son-in-law of Victor Emanuel, the Napoleonide standing next to the 
French throne, throws unheard-of threats into the face of Europe. He wants to 
tear up the Treaties of 1815 with the point of the sword, in order to aggrandize 
France—' ¢his time,’ he significantly adds, ‘ not in the direction of Italy.’ He 
speaks of Bohemia as a nation to be separated from Germany. He foreshadows a 
combination of navies of the second order, under the leadership of France, to be 
hurled against England. He calls Italy the ally of the emperor for all these dark 
designs. And whole France is apprised by an official dispatch that the prince 
has made a masterly speech! And at Turin they have not or dare not offer a 
single word of contradiction !’’ 


The next passages contain these words, which by the light of 
events that occurred nine or ten years afterwards have certainly 
received their full confirmation : 


“These Napoleonic threats are met by vigilance on the part of the Germans. 
We are firmly’convinced that not only nations in general, but the best political 
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elements in France itself, must wish such monstrous schemes to suffer a defeat. 
| We are not the enemies of France. To the French Republicans who respect our 
nationality we hold out the hand of brotherhood. We have not forgotten that it 
was the people of France who first shook the chains of Europe. But for this 
very reason, GERMANY, IF FORCED TO WAR, WILL THROW ALL HER ENERGY 
INTO THE STRUGGLE; for nothing is more fatally hurtful to European, to 
French, freedom than the corruption of the French popular mind by the vain 
mania of military glory. By intoxicating herself with g/ozre, France degrades her- 
self to the position of a camp-follower of Czsarism, servilizes herself, and be- 
comes the scourge of nations. It is rendering a service to civilization, to the 
spirit of civic freedom, TO FRANCE HERSELF, to draw her away from this dan- 


gerous path.”’ 


I added : 

“* But who could more impressively describe the pernicious effect of Bonapart- 
ian rule than Joseph Mazzini himself has done? The voice of the murdered Ro- 
man Republic never tires in giving evidence against the criminal. You always 
branded this proposed league with the Oppressor of France as a disgrace, as a 
danger for Italy, for Germany, for Europe. To the eloquent exposition in which 
you laid bare the psychology of the government of the coup d'état, the approval 
of Germany has not been wanting. All men of honest conviction applaud it. 
Every true friend of freedom has seen in it the ground on which Germans and 
Italians can meet in full harmony.*’ 


I have quoted the above passages because, as I mentioned be- 
fore, there was then a plan—now much forgotten, because it never 
came to ripeness—of using Italy, or rather the aggrandized Pied- 
montese monarchy, and the pan-Slavic propaganda as a means of 
crippling Germany on her western frontier, and of neutralizing 
Austria (then still a leading member of the Bund) so as to prevent 
her from giving military aid to the German confederacy. Prince 
Jerome Napoleon, to my knowledge, held in his hand some of the 


threads of that pan-Slavic Propaganda. 


XIII. 


Some facts and details may here be in their proper place. 

During several years after Garibaldi had delivered the Two 
Sicilies from the Bourbon yoke numerous plans were formed for 
getting up expeditions, under his leadership, either to the coast of 
Dalmatia, with a view of raising an insurrection in Croatia and 
Southern Hungary, or to the Danubian Principalities, where the 
hospodar Couza had perpetrated a coup d’¢tat in Bonapartist fash- 
ion. An ex-minister of Couza, M. Pano, an advanced Liberal, 
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came as the confidential agent of the party that had been over- 
thrown by the state-stroke to London in those years, seeking contact 
with the English Government, which however rather gave him the 
cold shoulder through Lord Palmerston. M. Pano also was in fre- 
quent connection with Mazzini, who introduced him to me. The 
patriotic party of the Principalities then sought to overthrow the 
usurper Couza; but M. Pano, I believe, was not among those who 
wished for the election of a Hohenzollern prince, or for any prince. 
The last I heard of him was that he had died in mental grief near 
Vienna. 

As to the plans of expeditions to Dalmatia or Roumania, they 
originated from the most various motives and in the most various 
quarters. Garibaldi was urged to their acceptance before and 
after Aspromonte. It was with the utmost difficulty he disen- 
tangled himself from them, even when his shattered health com- 
pelled him to go, with a crippled leg, to Ischia and to the baths of 
Casa-Micciola. On their part, the agents of the Cavourian school 
of statesmen who had only learnt too many devices from their 
Parisian model, were continually getting up sham-plots for the 
preparation of sham expeditions, hoping thereby to enmesh the 
Democratic party of action into their nets—in other words, to ob- 
tain by means of a “‘ confidence trick’’ an insight into what the 
party of action itself under Mazzini and Garibaldi was really doing. 
Now, there can scarcely be a doubt that between Louis Napoleon 
and Ratazzi on the one hand, and the Russian Government on the 
other, there were again threads of connection at that time, des- 
tined to suddenly tighten one day round Austria and Turkey. 
But I know that, with all his desire to see both Austria and Tur- 
key overthrown, Mazzini was then once more practically averse to 
any project calculated to give free scope to Russian policy. 

To write even a mere sketch of those multiform plans for some 
expedition to the East would alone exceed the limits of an essay. 
I will confine myself, therefore, to the mention of a strange and 
very serious project, which preceded Garibaldi’s attempt upon Rome 
in 1862, and which will explain why he undertook that apparently 
hopeless venture. 

The Mexican intrigue was then in full swing. Under cover of 
an intention to keep the government of President Juarez to the 
fulfillment of obligations towards its foreign creditors, Louis Napo- 
leon sought to encompass the overthrow of the Mexican Republic 
itself. His object, as he afterwards acknowledged in so many words, 
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was to establish a ‘‘ Latin Empire’’ at the Mexican Gulf, under 
French protectorate. The second object was to get a foothold on 
American soil, for the purpose of giving support to the expected 
slaveholders’ revolt in the United States. ‘*‘ Through the heart of 
Mexico the heart of the American Republic was to be reached,’’ 
as Jules Favre later on correctly said. The Spain of Isabella, of 
Father Claret and Sister Patrocinio, readily made common cause 
with Louis Napoleon. So did the English Government in the be- 
ginning. Whatever explanation may have been offered for Eng- 
land’s subsequent withdrawal, it is a fact that Earl Russell, con- 
trary to all diplomatic usage, had promised the eventual recog- 
nition of Archduke Maximilian as monarch of Mexico, even before 
the latter had set foot upon Mexican soil! The extraordinary 
despatch in question is printed in the English blue-book. 

It is little known, but I can vouch for the fact, that Louis Na- 
poleon, with a view to an ulterior attack upon the Rhine, had pro- 
posed to the cabinet at Turin that an Italian contingent should be 
sent to Mexico ; and that, after the success of the Mexican enter- 
prise, a joint French and Italian attack should be made upon Ger- 
many—the Italians sending a contingent of theirs to the French 
army on the Rhine, whilst a French auxiliary force was to act with 
the Italians at the Mincio. Garibaldi was to operate from the Dal- 
matian or Turkish coast in the direction of Hungary, so as to dis- 
tract Austria there, and thus to facilitate the French attack in the 
Rhenish quarters by preventing Austria from doing her duty asa 
member of the German Bund. The Russian Government would 
thus have obtained the long-desired opportunity for her own action 
on the Danube. 

Without entering further into the matter, it may be enough to 
state that it was in consequence of being informed of this nefarious 
plan that Garibaldi suddenly resolved upon moving against Rome 
by way of a diversion. It was the knowledge of this secret con- 
nection which will explain the contents of an address of sympathy, 
written by me, in the name of German friends, to the captive at the 
Varignano,' as well as a similar utterance I felt induced to make 


' These are some of the passages of that address: ‘‘ There are defeats which carry 
in them the germ of a future victory. By courageously rising against a usurpation 
that gnaws at the heart of your fatherland ; by uttering the heroic cry, ‘Rome or 
Death !’ you have given timely warning to a nation which was in danger of becoming 
the prey of of a foreign vampire-policy ; you have traversed, at least for a while, 
infamou. despotic projects into which Italy was to be arawn. Yes, in spite of the mis- 
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as the appointed speaker of the London Germans after Garibaldi’s 
triumphal entry. Here, again, it is but right to mention that Maz- 
zini—though he was dissatisfied with, and in some measure even 
surprised at, the expedition which ended at Aspromonte—cer- 
tainly was far from countenancing any scheme of united French, 
Italian, and Russian action. It was not with such allies and at 
such a price that he wished to see a move made in the direction of 
Venice and the East. 

As to Mexican matters, which the arch-intriguer in the Tuiler- 
ies so strangely sought to intertwine with German and Eastern 
affairs, a quotation from the short biographical memoir alluded to 
in the beginning may here be given. I there said : 


“When that crime against a nation’s independence and freedom was attempted 
which afterwards found its tragic end at Queretaro a great commotion arose 
among the exiles of various lands living in this country. The lowering tempest of 
the slaveholders’ insurrection had not yet burst over the North American Republic, 
but already the more far-seeing men observed its rapid approach ; and, with a cor- 
rect appreciation of the connection of things, they felt that the planned attempt of 
the two imperial adventurers against Mexico was a prospective threat to the United 
States. Holding to this view, Mazzini participated in a confidential communication 
to President Lincoln, which, had it been acted upon, might have brought about a 
change of affairs in Europe of the most decisive nature for Continental democracy. 
This communication, directed against the Imperial scheme of the Archduke Maxi- 
milian and his Napoleonic protector, was drawn up by a German hand. It bore an 
Italian, a French,and a German signature; Mazzini signing for the Republican 
party of Italy. A plan of action was laid down, showing how the intervention in 
Mexico could be foiled by an effective blow at head-quarters in Paris and elsewhere. 
President Lincoln did not decline. He reserved his decision for the time of 
greatest urgency. In the meanwhile the armies of the North grappled with their 
confederate antagonists. When the great crisis came, Lincoln fell under the mur- 
derous weapon of Ravaillac-Booth, and the plan alluded to was buried with him in 


his gory grave.” 


Had it been possible to obtain the necessary means for bringing 
about a movement at Paris during that Mexican complication, 
Napoleon III. would in all likelihood have fallen then through a 
rising at home. I know that a number of officers and non-com- 
missioned officers in the French army were already gained over to 
the Republican view. Few may suspect that the expedition which 


fortune that has interrupted your work of deliverance, you have done a great service 
to the cause of progress. On the day when Italy shall enter into the possession of 
her capital, your name will have to be inscribed into the tablets of history as that of 
the true victor.”’ 
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culminated in the deliverance of the Two Sicilies depended at the 
time upon the confidential collection of a comparatively very small 
sum, which was fortunately obtained among friends of the Italian 
cause in England and Scotland. 


XIV. 


A promoter of the war movement against Russia in 1853, a 
hearty hater of all Russian interference in the East, to such an ex- 
tent that he agitated for a coalition of powers in 1859 against the 
danger of a Russo-French alliance ; a watchful observer of every 
contingency that might have led to a similar peril in the years im- 
mediately following, Mazzini naturally was a well-wisher of the 
rising in Russian Poland in 1863-64. 

There can be no doubt, for an attentive reader of his writings, 
that the peculiar religious bent of his mind had influenced his ear- 
lier ideas about the relations between Italy and Poland on the one 
hand, and Poland and Russia on the other. He then fondly spoke 
of his own country ina manner rather at variance with the opin- 
ions of the vast mass of European Liberals, Democrats, and free- 
thinkers—as ‘“‘the Mother of religious unity in the Middle 
Ages,’’ and therefore as ‘‘ the sister, for long years, of Poland in 
the Creed.’” His interest in the Uniates, whom the Czar tyran- 
nously endeavored to force back into the fold of the orthodox Rus- 
sian Church, amounted in 1842 almost to a religious interest, 
whilst Liberal critics in general simply looked upon those occur- 
rences as a proof of the inquisitorial intolerance of Muscovite Czsaro- 
Papism. With the lapse of years, however, Mazzini mainly laid 
stress on the restoration of Poland as a political duty and necessity. 

Is it necessary to give proofs here of the deep and sympathetic 
interest which was aroused in England when, on January 2ist, 
1863, the news was flashed over Europe of a simultaneous rising all 
through Russian Poland? With a warmth most surprising after 
so many years of total indifference, English statesmen, public writ- 
ers, masses of people in general—as I have stated before, in a 
special essay on that subject—once. more espoused the grievances 
of a’ downtrodden nation. The House of Commons and the House 
of Peers rang with denunciations of the tyranny of the Czar. At 
great public meetings war was called for in case Russia persisted 
in her barbarous conduct. The English Government, urged on by 
this agitation, drew up its famous ‘‘ Six Points,’’ and asked for a 
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conference of the eight signatory Powers of the Treaty of Paris. 
Of course, Russia coolly set aside these indignant demands of Eu- 
rope. 

Through Mazzini, and through a representative of the Secret 
National Committee of Warsaw, a few German and French exiles 
—among them Ledru-Rollin and myself—had been made ac- 
quainted, before the Polish rising, with what was coming. The 
day of the outbreak was confidentially known in advance. Neverthe- 
less, Lord John Russell was utterly and even absurdly wrong when, 
‘in the midst of the insurrection, he all at once declared, in a tone 
of great excitement, that the discovery had been made of the rising 
being organized by the ‘‘ cosmopolitan party of revolutionists,’’ es- 
pecially by Mazzini, and that the aim of the insurgents was the intro- 
duction of Communism! Totry making out Mazzini a Communist 
—him who, all through his career, had energetically combated 
Communism—is an assertion which could only raise a smile. Nor 
was there any single Communist in that circle of exiles who had 
received confidential information before the outbreak. As to the 
notion that the Secret National Government at Warsaw intended 
introducing Communism, all their decrees and actions are there to 
show that nothing could be further from their mind. 

Mazzini had grave misgivings as to the time of the outbreak 
being well chosen, and he expressed them in a letter which was 
conveyed to the Warsaw Committee. Russia, however, by her 
terrible conscription or proscription decree, left the Poles no choice. 
The banner of revolt having been raised, those so-called *‘ cosmo- 
politan revolutionists’’ abroad who sympathized with the Polish 
cause, though they had certainly not in the least ‘‘ organized the 
insurrection,’’ only could endeavor to do what lay in their power 
to help it by direct or indirect means. Thus, in the City Hall of 
Glasgow, where, as well as in other Scotch towns, addresses were 
delivered by the writer of this essay, ‘‘On the Situation of Ger- 
many and the Rising in Russian Poland,’’ resolutions were passed 
by those assembled to the following effect: Rupture of all diplo- 
matic relations with Russia—recognition of Poland as a belligerent 
nation—declaration of British sympathy with Germany in her 
efforts at gaining her own freedom and union—formation of a com- 
mittee destined to receive subscriptions for the Polish rising— 
transmission of a petition to the House of Commons, and of an 
address to the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, with the object of promoting 
the Polish movement. 
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After a heroic struggle the insurrection succumbed. A system 
of revengeful Russian atrocities was introduced, before which the 
genius of humanity veiled his face. Fresh emigrants left the soil 
of the thrice downtrodden country. Some time afterwards Gen- 
eral Langiewicz joined the circle of exiles in London, entering 
into close relations with the chief of the Italian party of action, 
who in his very last utterances—shortly before his death—still de- 
nounced the policy of the Czar, whilst expressing hopes for the 
future resurrection of Poland. 


XV. 


In a previous chapter, a letter has been referred to, written in 
1857, to the /talia del Popolo, under the signature ‘‘Y.’’ It is 
stated now in the Fortnightly Review that *‘ Y’’ represented the 
name of Mazzini. In that letter he spoke of ‘‘ about seventy-nine 
millions of Slavs, occupying a zone of territory which extends from 
Archangel to Thessaly, and from the mouth of the Elbe (da//o 
sbocco dell’ Elba) to that of the Volga ;’’ for which statement the 
reader is referred to a map of Schafarik. 

It need scarcely be remarked that Mazzini had been strangely 
misled in that matter. Even now, after a lapse of twenty years, or 
of thirty-six years after the publication of Schafarik’s map, there 
are not 79,000,000 Slavs. This number of people can only be 
made out if several other races lying athwart the Slav stock are 
thrown in with the latter, against which manipulation those races, 
of course, protest with heart and hand. Again, the Slav race does 
not begin properly at Archangel. The Fin race prevails in that 
neighborhood. Nor does the Slav race extend to Thessaly. The 
Greeks, as we see just now, vehemently protest against that asser- 
tion. At the mouth of the Elbe, at Hamburg, and in Schleswig- 
Holstein, no other race is found at present but the German race ; 
and between that point and along the whole Baltic shores of Ger- 
many, up to Kénigsberg and Memel, the German nationality is 
located. Probably Mazzini wrote, by a mere slip of the pen, 
“*From the mouth of the Elbe,’’ instead of ‘‘ From its source.” 
The fact is, even beyond the north-eastern frontier of Germany there 
are the Germans of the Baltic provinces mixed up with Esthoni- 
ans and Letts—all of them non-Slav. At the mouth of the Volga, 
lastly, there is again, not the Slavonian, but the Tatar stock. I 
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will not refer to other mistakes in that letter. Those mentioned 
are sufficiently striking errors in the premises of a vexed problem. 

For all that, Mazzini acknowledged even then that there were 
grave obstacles in the way of the development of the Slav scheme. 
To Russia he would assign no other outlet for her growing life than 
Asia, ‘‘ the only part where she can accomplish a mission of civili- 
zation.’’ Perhaps Mazzini might have modified even this view of 
his since the publication of Mr. Schuyler on Russian civilization in 
Turkestan. At all events, he raised, in his letter of 1857, a warning 
voice against ‘‘the activity which Russia displays in diffusing 
among the Slav tribes the absurd plans of a pan-Slavism of which 
the Czar would be the center.’’ He said the Slav movement in 
Russia did not issue from the heart of the people. It there comes 
from above, from the absolute head of the state, who only holds 
before the eyes of the other Slav centers the mendacious impos- 
ture of a constituted and ordered force so as to beguile them”’ 
(non sorse dalle viscere del popolo ; scende dall’ alto, dal capo assoluto 
dello Stato, ad affacciare agli altri centri il fascino menzognero 
d’una forza constituita, ordinata). He spoke contemptuously of 
men who, “‘ copying in the name of freedom the trafficking policy 
of tyrants, invite Austria to abandon a part of Italian soil in ex- 
change for the land of our Rouman brethren ;’’ as well as of men 
who “‘ crucify a second time sacred Poland by singing psalms in 
honor of the Czar’’ (Crocefigano una seconda volta la sacra Polo- 
nia, inneggiando allo Tsar). 

All these passages are not contained in the translation which ap- 
peared in the Fortnightly Review. 

In the second letter, written in 1871, as well as in the first, 
Mazzini emits some favorite ideas of his as to a future constitution 
of Europe. These ideas included the transformation of Switzer- 
land into a Confederacy of the Alps, through the union with it of 
Savoy and the German Tyrol. This shows that the nationality 
principle was not the absolutely ruling one with Mazzini. Two 
thirds of Switzerland are German. Savoy speaks French. Then 
the German Tyrol is from olden times naturally connected with 
Germany, and does not think of joining itself to Switzerland. 
Years ago I replied to Mazzini’s suggestion that Germans would 
naturally protest, from the nationality point of view, against the 
loss of German Tyrol, being not inclined even to part with the 
southern districts of it ; and that the cause of Republican progress 
in Switzerland would probably not gain by having either that prov- 
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ince or Savoy joined to her. He smilingly, with a ‘‘ perhaps it 
is so,’’ yielded assent to that argument. 

As to the establishment of great Slav confederacies without 
heeding the intermediate state structures or the vast differences in 
speech and general aspirations among Russians, Poles, and so forth, 
it is a project which could only be compared to the idea of grouping 
Germans with their Dutch and Flemish kinsmen, as well as the 
majority of the Swiss (who had once been an integral part of our 
empire), together with the Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, Icelanders, 
English, Scotch, North Americans, the Cape Colonies, and Aus- 
tralia into a great Teutonic league. We do not dream of such an 
impossible confederacy. Why should the Slav races ? 

In truth, so little do the several Slav races understand each 
other, that at their pan-Slavonian congress at Prague they had to 
choose the German tongue as the medium of understanding. 
“* Unification’’ being, however, Mazzini’s favorite maxim, he did 
not always take sufficient account of the differences which even 
between nations so nearly alike as Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
or Spain and Portugal, render a closer compact almost impossible. 

But though, in his letter of 1871 to the Roma del Popolo, Maz- 
zini once more condemns the Austrian and Turkish empires in the 
strongest words, and looks forward to a great development of the 
Slav stock, he speaks of Moldavia, Wallachia, and Transylvania as 
of ‘‘a providential barrier to the dream of a pan-Slavonic unity,’’ 
and says: ‘‘ The dangers of the question may all be summed up in 
one—that in their ascending movement the southern and north- 
ern Slavonians should seek the aid of Russia, and yield up the 
direction of their forces to the Czar. In that case the result would 
be a gigantic attempt to make Europe Cossack; a long and fierce 
battle waged against all the liberties we have already won ; a new 
era of militarism ; the principle of nationality endangered by the 
idea of a European monarchy ; Constantinople—the key of the 
Mediterranean—and all the paths to the vast regions of Asia in the 
hands of the Czar.’’ ° 

Such a ‘‘hostile pan-Slavonic unity, composed of a hundred 
millions of Slavonians governed by one despotic will,’’ Mazzini 
abhorred. He still in 1871 said: ‘‘ We can not allow Russian 
Czarism—A PERENNIAL MENACE TO EUROPE—tO step into the place 
now occupied by your masters ; and no partial movement executed 
by a single element amongst you can be victorious ; or, even were 
victory possible, could it constitute a strong barrier against the avia- 
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ity of the Czar: 1T WOULD SIMPLY FURTHER HIS PLANS OF 
AGGRANDIZEMENT.”’ He still called Poland the ‘“‘ sacred, martyred 
nation.”’ He still wished to raise up ‘‘a barrier against Czarism,”’ 
so that ‘‘ Russia would be confined to her true limits.’’ He still 
warned against *‘ the tenacity with which Russia, from the days of 
Peter the Great down to our own, has followed out the idea of the 
conquest of Constantinople.”’ 

More than this, he wrote: ‘‘ The cry of ‘ peace at any price,’ 
which was raised in England by a whole influential school, whose 
chiefs were Cobden and Bright, encouraged Russia to her attempt, 
and in a great measure determined the Crimean war.”’ 


XVI. 


Is it too much to suppose, after all this, that Mazzini, who in 
1853 energetically called for war against Russia, who in 1859 
wished for a coalition against her and Imperial France, and who 
in 1864 was in connection with the Polish rising, would not only 
have stood aloof from, but would have severely condemned, the 
recent Russian Crusade—aye, have joined the opponents of Czar- 
dom ? 














AN AMERICAN WEDGE. 


N article by the writer entitled ‘‘ Silver in Art,’’ published just 
prior to the opening of the Exposition Universelle,’ detailed 
with: something of particularity certain novel developments of an 
art-industry that has advanced with rapid strides in America within 
the last decade of years. 

The article was reprinted in Europe, and although mainly de- 
voted to technical explanations of various methods of manipulating 
metals for the purposes of art, as developed and practiced in Amer- 
ica, it was read with varying degrees of interest by many persons 
interested in the progress of the higher industries throughout the 
world. 

By-conservative craftsmen of England it was regarded almost 
with incredulity ; by others with nervous dissatisfaction ; and others 
again became alarmed lest encroachments were likely to be made 
by a younger nation on an industry which Englishmen regarded as 
entirely their own as the privileges of the Magna Charta. 

Subsequent revelations proved that European metal-workers 
had drunk copiously of the waters of Lethe, and the booming 
cannon that announced the opening of the Paris Exposition of 
1878 aroused them from a slumber as long and profound as that of 
Rip Van Winkle. 

It was only when the display of American gold and silver work 
was discovered to the eyes of Europe that there came to our Trans- 
atlantic cousins a full realizing sense that it was possible to take 
cognizance of American art work, and it was ‘‘ because things seen 
are mightier than things heard ’’ that the self-reliant Briton awoke 
to find that in at least one high industrial art he had found a new 
competitor. His mind was deeply stirred by the positive and pros- 
pective decline of an important national industry, and the press 
gave occasional expression to what grew into a general uneasiness. 
The Spectator, for example, in the course of a lengthy review of 
Mr. Cripps’s ‘“‘Old English Plate,’’ uses the following lan- 
guage : 

1 International Review, March, 1878. 
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“It is a modern mistake to assume that the production of good silver work de- 
mands neither special training nor high artistic power. It will not suffice to study 
old models, however excellent, unless fresh inspiration be gathered from nature, as- 
similated by the trained mind, and wrought out by the skillful hand into forms of 
fresh and seemly design.” 

And finally, after deploring the fact that English silversmiths have 
not received ‘‘ fresh inspiration,’’ it contritely says : 

“We confess we were surprised and ashamed to find at the Paris Exhibition 


that a New York firm, Tiffany & Co., had beaten the Old Country and the Old 
World in domestic silver plate.” 


At this time the British House of Commons deemed it expedient 
to appoint a Select Committee to inquire into the operation of the 
acts relating to the Hall-marking of gold and silver manufactures, but 
which virtually resolved itself into a committee to discuss the de- 
cline of their industries and the danger of American competition. 

The report of this committee fills a royal quarto volume, and 
unmistakably reveals the state of feeling among English metal- 
workers in regard to the relative excellence of their own work and 
that of other countries. 

The committee had interviewed a great number of experts in the 
silversmith’s art, and submitted them to lengthy and searching 
examination. The testimony adduced was sometimes amusing and 
always instructive. For example, in this busy nineteenth century, 
when the man most alive to his own individual projects and inter- 
ests finds difficulty in keeping pace with the inventions of other 
men in thé same direction, it causes an American to smile when he 
reads such a question and answer as the following, between a mem- 
ber of the Select Committee and a certain London ‘‘ goldsmith to 
the Crown :”’ 

“So far as articles of vertu and objects of art, in which the chief value con- 
sists in the scientific designs or good taste of the articles, do you consider that 
you still keep far in advance of America?” 

“We do not feel their competition, and it is for other people to say whether we 
keep in advance of them. My own opinion is that we were in advance of them 
in 1851, and we are still further in advance of them now.” 


1851 was the year of the English international exhibition, 
and evidently the enterprising silversmith of London took it 
for granted that the world outside of England had been standing 
still for twenty-seven years. 

There were Englishmen, however, who did not express this sub- 
lime faith in the perpetual supremacy of British manufactures. 
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A goldsmith of Pall Mall—Mr. Watherstcn, who evidently moves 
with the times—when commenting on the American silverware 
purchased by the Prince of Wales at the Paris Exposition, said, 
** It is very artistic plate, and would most likely be far more salable 
than the production of this country.’’ He expressed his chagrin, 
too, that the interference of governmental laws prevented him from 
buying to sell what the royal family could buy for their own 
delectation, and characterized the present system of enforced Hall- 
marking as a ‘‘ manifest injustice.”’ 

There was also a mixture of mortification and sarcasm in Mr. 
Watherston’s answer to another question, which was put in the fol- 
lowing leading form by a Member of Parliament : 

M. P.—‘! suppose English workmanship, especially as to watches and jewellery, 


is considered to be the finest in the world ?” 
Mr.W.—*'! think they are considered by English watchmakers and English jew- 
ellers to be the finest in the world ; but I should say decidedly not by foreigners.” 


The gentleman’s testimony covers many pages of the Select 
Committee’s report, and tells many a wholesome truth, even at the 
risk ‘of being accused of want of “‘ patriotism,’’ as Mr. Jennings, in 
a letter to the New York Wordd, tells us he had been, when he 
warned London manufacturers that they would find formidable 
rivals among Americans. 

Indeed, it seems as if nothing but bitter experience could teach 
the manufacturing Briton a lesson, and he clings to his favorite 
delusions in spite of ocular proof. Even when American suprem- 
acy can be no longer denied, he uses an amount of ingenuity to 
account for it speciously, that, applied in the regular channels of his 
trade, might develop something more novel and original than the 
International Jury were able to discover at Paris. 

Thus, in reply to a question of the chairman of that ‘‘ Select 
Committee’’ in regard to American productions of precious metals, 
a prominent craftsman of London made this probably honest but 
certainly erroneous statement : 

“TI should say it is somewhere about ten years ago that a great deal of spirit and 
energy was thrown into the manufacture of silver in America. 

** At that time those capitalists took from London very many of our best hands, 
paying them an advance of cent per cent on the wages they were making here. 
After a few years most of those men returned, and I have seen a great many 
works that were produced while they were living in America; a considerable 
parcel of those goods lay in bond here in London three years ago, and no dealer in 
London would touch them. I went te see them, but they were not good enough 
for me to buy, in point of workmanship, irrespective of the quality of the material.” 
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The implication that the American silverware known in Europe 
was made by English workmen enticed to this country hardly needs 
refutation before any bright American boy of a dozen years whose 
open eyes have told him the truth, but it is a satisfaction to find 
the deliberate statement made by the American gold and silver 
smiths that the articles exhibited by them were such as are regularly 
made and sold in the course of trade in New York—a fact familiar 
to our people. Now that American manufactures have secured a 
foothold in Europe, and almost every steamer departing hence 
bears shipments of American plate, probably the London dealer 
who three years ago ‘‘ would not touch’’ such wares is convinced 
beyond questioning that they are good enough for his patrons if 
not for him to buy. 

“‘ This foreign stuff,’’ as the same witness calls American plate, 
is so altogether different in every essential characteristic from 
British plate that London workmen, even if they had been taken 
from England by promises of ‘‘ an advance of wages of cent per 
cent,’’ would have been as unable to produce it as a cook of the 
Celestial Empire to please the palate of a French epicure. 

It is further true that not only have the English manufacturers 
found rivals among Americans, but in the working of precious met- 
als, which ranks high among the industrial arts, even France herself, 
who has long been regarded as the citadel of all artistic work, has 
frankly and honorably acknowledged the equality of America’s 
manufactures. 

The taking of the coveted grand prize by an American exhib- 
itor, with the additional distinction of the decoration of the Le- 
gion of Honor, is the highest possible official recognition of the 
supremacy of our metallic art work, and comments we have quoted 
and alluded to in this writing, which are not the careless expres- 
sions of casual observers, borne from mouth to mouth and receiving 
a change of color from the prejudice of every hearer, but the delib- 
erate utterances of experts before a high official court of their 
countrymen, furnish abundant evidence that by Englishmen at 
least the loss of the supremacy which Americans have gained is not 
regarded lightly. 

The causes that have led to this great change in the relative 
positions of America and the rest of the world towards an impor- 
tant industrial art are many. 

The English silversmith has fallen a victim to his ultra con- 
servatism, and has plodded doggedly on in the well-worn rut of the 
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highway, looking stolidly little further than his own tracks, and 
permitting the exotics that have taken soil upon the wayside fields 
to bloom unnoticed. 

In fact, the best English designers, bred perhaps under the influ- 
ence of South Kensington, and trained in honorable but something 
too absolute devotion to classic traditions, would have regarded it 
as little less than disloyal to ignore the familiar types of Greece and 
Rome, and turn for inspiration to the land of the Orient, that has 
opened her treasures to the world’s astonished gaze. 

The decorative art of Japan is essentially simple in its use of 
natural forms, and the decorative figures it employs appeal strongly 
to those who recognize art as the legitimate daughter of nature ; 
and America, the youngest of the great nations, has wedded her 
art to that of the ancient East, and the offspring—an American 
renaissance—is the new school of Japanese-American design. 

The objects which were displayed at the French Exposition 
were not, it has been stated, specially made for exhibition there, 
but were such as are commonly seen in American homes; and in 
form, decoration, and general treatment they present a marked con- 
trast to the conventionalities that prevail in Europe. The decora- 
tion of American plate has been rendered more attractive and 
varied by the introduction (by means of various metallic alloys) of 
the valuable element of color—a novel feature in the enrichment 
of such wares. Gold, platinum, copper, and other metals have also 
been employed, and the action of chemical reagents upon various 
metallic compounds has revealed peculiar properties which afford 
new effects in this field of art, that only scientific investigation could 
discover. Another highly decorative agent is formed of lamina- 
tions of different metals, producing an effect not unlike the grain- 
ing of rare woods; and although this remarkable combination may 
also have been suggested by examples of Japanese decoration simi- 
lar to some we have seen, the American productions so far sur- 
passed any previous efforts that they were regarded with astonish- 
ment even by the clever Japanese themselves, and their commis- 
sioner purchased one of the most characteristic specimens for his 
government. 

This Japanese-American decoration, because of its novelty, at- 
tracted most attention from connoisseurs in Europe, but the Amer- 
ican domestic plate otherwise adorned by the repoussé, applique and 
other processes gave evidence that the harmonious application to 
useful objects of the styles of ornament ordinarily in vogue had 
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been the subject of study and experiment as careful as that be- 
stowed upon the new school of decoration. 

Another feature of the display of American plate, and one that 
we might indeed wish had been more conspicuous and found more 
numerous examples, because it was essentially and wholly American 
in design, was embodied ina single pair of candelabra adorned with 
implements and adornments of the North American Indian. The fit- 
ness of those primitive ornaments for decorative purposes of the 
very highest order was clearly shown in the sole example, which 
also presented the only piece of true metal sculpture, per se, in the 
display of American plate. This was the representation of two 
Indians, one at the base of the candelabrum peacefully paddling his 
canoe ; the other surmounting the whole design and in an attitude of 
victory, waving above his head the bloody trophy of victory. The 
execution of these figures called forth flattering comments from the 
Gazette des Beaux Arts, and as they represent a field of art that has 
been less diligently worked in America than some others the success 
should encourage greater efforts and the expectation of grander 
results. 

The typical American ornament which formed the subordinate 
decoration of these candelabra possesses as pure a nationality as the 
everlasting Pyramids, and when developed in coming years it will 
insure a style of decoration as distinctive and as rich in artistic 
effectiveness as that of Egypt, Greece, or Japan. 

The American department contained another feature that ex- 
cited particular interest among archzologists and goldsmiths as well 
as among the general public, and may be mentioned here, in fac- 
similes of the jewelry discovered in the treasure-temples of Curi- 
um, Cyprus, by General Di Cesnola during his residence as Amer- 
ican consul there, and now permanently lodged in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York. These reproductions were recog- 
nized as the most accurate and truthful which modern ingenuity 
has produced—rivalling the similar work of Castillani, of Rome, 
and declared by the discoverer himself to be undistinguishable from 
the originals except by a definite mark upon each object. Such 
American triumphs at Paris have surprised the whole world, except 
perhaps those who have closely watched the progress of industrial 
art in the United States, and it now seems evident that in this 
industry as well as in other industries the young nation is prepared 
to successfully compete with the old nations of the world. 
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O contemporary poet is greater than the author of ‘‘ The 
Ring and the Book,’’ and yet the world has been very fickle 
towards him. It reads him not, save in the spasmodic and painful 
effort, and if his popularity be measured by that of Tennyson or 
Longfellow, it may be described as the climax of neglect. His 
genius is powerful, but irritating ; his poems are full of entangling 
meshes for the unwary reader ; they are a thorn in the side of this 
desultory generation. Men like to have the reputation of under- 
standing him, but are unwilling to go through the necessary 
amount of intellectual labor for the purpose. Critics enlarge upon 
his perversities of thought and diction ; and yet when all has been 
said against him that critical ingenuity or popular feeling can sug- 
gest, it is universally admitted that this distinguished poet’s works, 
with all their manifest defects, are charged with passages of the 
very loftiest order of poetry. Since the first publication of his 
“* Pauline,’’ now nearly half a century go, Mr. Browning has 
remained a sealed book to the great majority of the masses ; he is 
not master of the arts which are essential to the acquisition of 
popularity ; and those who blame him for his peculiarities of ex- 
pression do him wrong. His soul has always been aflame with 
poetic thought ; and his ideal and goal have never consisted in 
mere popular applause. He has sung because he must, and given 
to his song that articulation of which he was capable. If the honor 
which accrues to him in his own generation be limited, the consci- 
entious student of his works will be unable to escape the conviction 
that when posterity—which ‘‘sees with larger, other eyes than ours’’ 
—shall assess the value of his labors it will award him a just and 
durable fame. 

The life of Browning has been such as we should wish to asso- 
ciate always with the genuine poet—quiet, retired, uneventful. 
Though evidently a close student of human nature, his genius has 
been nurtured in contemplation rather than in the midst of those 
morbid forms of social and mental activity which have dwarfed 
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and paralyzed the powers of so many men of letters. Like the 
oak, Browning has grown to his present stature silently and by 
assured natural stages; in retirement in Italy, with the solace 
and communion of his gifted wife (‘‘ Shakspere’s daughter,’’ as a 
brother-poet called her), and, since her lamented death, for many 
years in England, he has been accumulating those vast stores of 
knowledge which find but their merest indication in his works. 
He is the most learned as well as the most intellectual of poets ; and 
yet it should not be forgotten how simply and divinely he can sing; 
as, for example, in his stanzas ‘‘ Beautiful Evelyn Hope is Dead.”’ 
His friends are amongst the most distinguished of Englishmen ; 
they know his powers, his gifts, and his charms in society; for 
when we say that he has shunned the common forms of mental 
and social activity, it must not be assumed that there is no circle 
whatever in society which his genius has illumined. Only he is no 
poser, either in his works or his life. 

One of the chief characteristics of this poet is that we are 
unable to classify him. We can not say of him that he is either a 
lyric, dramatic, or epic poet, and nothing more. We can readily 
say to what school a Tennyson, a Swinburne, or a Morris belongs ; 
but in this aspect Browning is greater than all, for he writes with 
equal force the various poetic styles. One critic calls him a 
dramatist, and so he is; for with the exception of Sir Henry 
Taylor’s ‘‘ Philip Van Artevelde’’ and Mr. Swinburne’s ‘‘ Both- 
well’’ he has written the only works within this generation 
worthy of being called dramas. Mr. Tennyson’s efforts in this 
direction, admired as they must be for their many graceful and 
beautiful passages, can not be classed as dramas with those we have 
just named. But Mr. Browning is also an epic poet, and his 
‘* Ring and the Book”’ stands a unique example of psychological 
power thrown into the form of an epic. Then, again, his dramatic 
and other lyrics possess an energy and an inspiration which raise 
them to the level of any lyrics published by contemporary English 
and American poets. Add to all this that he possesses the faculty 
of humor to a degree not developed in any other living poet of the 
highest rank, and it will be at once seen that he may justly be 
termed a great poet. He is not a finished artist like Tennyson ; 
he is not a melodious singer like Swinburne ; he is not a gorgeous | 
dreamer like the author of ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise ;’’ he has not 
always the same facility in appealing directly and .simply to the 
human heart as Longfellow : but, like the poets of the Shaksperean 
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era, he has heights of his own which none of these can reach. 
There is, in fact, a depth and a breadth in him which are very 
suggestive of the great Elizabethan writers. 

How few are the poets who have been able to write so precocious- 
ly as Browning’at the age of nineteen, and who have yet lived to see 
their genius ripen to its full growth! *‘ Pauline,’’ his earliest attempt 
at ‘‘ poetry, always dramatic in principle, and so many utterances 
of so many imaginary persons, not mine,’’ is somewhat unequal, 
and lacks artistic finish, but it nevertheless contains many remark- 
able passages. It is well that it has been retained in the later 
edition of the poet’s works, as he desires it finally to be retained ; 
for had he altogether discarded it, the poem could not have failed 
to fall a prey to the refuse hunters amongst the by-ways of genius, 
and been again given to the world with all its original imperfections 
upon its head. It is valuable to us as indicating the class of work 
which afterwards proceeded from Mr. Browning, but the idea that 
it is an analyzation of the writer’s own soul is erroneous. ‘‘ Para- 
celsus,’’ published in 1835, occupies the same position relatively to 
its author that ‘* Adam Bede’’ does with George Eliot. In both, 
these writers scaled their first great height, and gauged the nature 
of their powers. Browning challenged recognition by his ‘* Para- 
celsus’’ in no ordinary degree, and though some were discouraged 
by his ruggedness and quaintness of style, there were not wanting 
intelligent critics who at once recognized in the writer the greatest 
of living poets. In Paracelsus himself we behold a living, breathing 
creation, a being moved by an intense thirst to drink deep at all 
the springs of possible knowledge, yet whose cravings are never 
thoroughly satisfied. He differs from the individualities of previous 
dramatists like Marlowe, and is completely original and distinct. 
How fine and pathetic is the appeal of Paracelsus to the young 


Italian poet ! 
“** Love me henceforth, Aprill, while I learn 

To love ; and, merciful God, forgive us both ! 
We wake at length from weary dreams ; but both 
Have slept in fairy-land ; though dark and drear 
Appears the world before us, we no less 
Wake with our wrists and ankles jewelled still. 
I too have sought to £noz as thou to ove— 
Excluding love as thou refusedst knowledge. 
Still thou hast beauty, and I, power. We wake: 
What penance canst devise for both of us ?’’ 


This poem has many lofty ideas towering from its 
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in fact, as regards its changeful phases of feeling, its boldness of 
thought, and certain isolated passages of poetry, it is not inferior 
to succeeding work. The versification is sometimes poor, but it is 
again frequently noble, and in such excerpts as the following we 
get the clear Shaksperean ring : 


Festus.— That God shall take thee to his breast, dear spirit, 
Unto his breast, be sure ! and here on earth 
Shall splendor sit upon thy name forever. 
Sun ! all the heaven is glad for thee : what care 
If lower mountains light their snowy phares 
At thine effulgence, yet acknowledge not 
The source of day? Their theft shall be their bale. 


Behold thy might in me! Thou hast infused 
Thy soul in mine ; and I am grand as thou, 
Seeing I comprehend thee—I so simple, 
Thou so august. 

Paracelsus,— Festus ! 

Festus.— I am for noble Aureole, God ! 
I am upon his side, come weal or woe. 
His portion shall be mine. He has done well. 
I would have sinned, had I been strong enough, 
As he has sinned. Reward him, or I waive 
Reward! If thou canst find no place for him, 
He shali be king elsewhere, and I will be 
His slave forever. There are two of us !” 


Nor is the development of the history of Paracelsus, that grand 
struggler for the destiny of the gods, the only striking feature of 
this work. It abounds with transcripts of the poetry in outward 
nature. 

In the vé/e of historical tragedy Browning failed, not because 
his work was bad, but because upon the English stage there were 
already signs of that deterioration which has since rapidly set in. 
Shakspere himself has ceased to be a name to conjure with upon 
the English stage, where opera bouffe and French light comedy 
hold all but universal sway. Under these circumstances there is 
like room for surprise that the later dramatist’s tragedy of 
“* Strafford ’’’—though supported by the powerful efforts of Mac- 
ready—should have failed to hold the public ear. Yet some of the 
dramatis persone in “‘ Strafford’’ are truly majestic in their out- 
lines. In 1843 and 1844 the poet again sought to charm an 
indifferent generation with his two dramatic sketches, ‘‘A Blot 
in the Scutcheon’’ and ‘‘Colombe’s Birthday’’—the latter an 
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especially charming and graceful effort. But though these two 
pieces were well received they did not hold the stage. The reason 
for this doubtless is that their poetry was far superior to their situa 
tions. The drama, to be successful, is now more a question of 
stage carpentering and melodramatic excitement than ‘‘a thing 
of (poetic) beauty.”’ In neither of the dramatic sketches we have 
named is there a single line which can not be understood by the 
.most ordinary intellect. The reason for their failure must be 
sought elsewhere than in their poetry : just as, so many years later, 
it- must be sought elsewhere as regards the failure of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s dramas. Browning’s plays had ‘‘ thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn’’ in profusion, yet their genius did not save them 
from failure. The supporters of the theatre now ask only to be 
amused, and if this be done they will insure for the feeblest 
emanations of the brain an almost unexampled run. Shades of 
Shakspere and Jonson, shall these things be ! 

In ‘‘ Sordello,”’ Browning exhibited something of his old man- 
ner, but he became terribly involved in expression, and his 
involutions sent many of his critics distracted. All those, of 
course, who swear by ‘*‘ How doth the little busy bee’’ kind of 
poetry were enraged beyond expression, and railed at the idea of 
that which to them was unintelligible and obscure being dignified 
with the name of poetry. They have always forgotten that Mr., 
Browning writes for men, and not children ; and he who has a clear 
intellect can not complain if he is called upon for its due exercise. 
‘* Sordello”’ offers jewels of great price to the diligent searcher, but 
none other will discover them. It is very illogical for those who 
have never discovered the treasure to say that it does not exist ; 
yet this charge has frequently been laid against the poet, and critics, 
irritated and discouraged by the manifest application required of 
them, have indorsed the popular verdict, so that it has now 
become the fashion to say that Mr. Browning is totally unintelli- 
gible. But when any person of average intelligence devotes himself 
to the study of the poet’s works he is invariably astonished at 
discovering how fallacious is this hasty general verdict. In defend- 
ing himself for the production of ‘‘ Sordello,’’ and explaining its 
general purport, Browning himself says: ‘‘My own faults of 
expression were many; but with care, for a man or book such 
would be surmounted, and without it what avaiis the faultlessness 
of either? I blame nobody, least of all myself, who did my best 
then and since ; for I lately gave time and pains to turn my work 
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into what the many might—instead of what the few must—like ; 
but, after all, I imagined another thing at first, and therefore leave 
as I find it. The historical decoration was purposely of no more 
importance than a background requires ; and my stress lay on the 
incidents in the development of a soul : little else is worth study.” 

Mr. Browning’s genius has been very prolific, and we almost 
toil in vain after the works which for many years have so rapidly 
succeeded each other. His ‘* Bells and Pomegranates’’ furnish us 
with a series of poems almost unexampled in their strength and 
variety, considering the rapidity with which they were produced. 
The first dramatic poem of the series, ‘‘ Pippa Passes,’’ ranks 
amongst the best of these efforts. All the qualities which have 
justly earned distinction for Mr. Browning are present in this 
drama, which he has never surpassed for its exquisite delineation 
of passion and intensity of emotion, though he has subsequently 
worked upon broader conceptions. There is a thorough human 
interest attaching to the career of Pippa, the lovely peasant maid ; 
and in this instance at least the simplicity of the characters in the 
poem has its counterpart in the simplicity of the poet’s eloquence. 
In this drama we find beauty, tenderness, grace, and passion com- 
bined in an unusual degree. The scene between the two murderers 
and guilty lovers, Sebald and Ottima, is very powerful. In a 
masterly manner the author has sketched side by side two por- 
traits—that of the pure and simple-minded Pippa, and that of the 
dark, passionate, soul-disturbing and soul-disturbed Ottima. And 
what a triumphant note is struck in this lyric !— 


‘* All service ranks the same with God ; 
If now, as formerly he trod 
Paradise, his presence fills 
Our earth, and only as God wills 
Can work—God’s puppets, best and worst, 
Are we ; there is no last nor first. 


** Say not ‘a small event!’ Why ‘ small’? 
Costs it more pain than this, ye call 
A ‘ great event,’ should come to pass, 
Than that? Untwine me from the mass 
Of deeds which make up life, one deed 
Power shall fall short 'n or exceed !’’ 


Then the soul of the poet bursts forth ever and anon in strains 
impregnate with happiness, as in the following stanza : 
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‘* The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn ; 
Morning’s at seven ; 

The hill-side’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark’s on the wing ; 
The snail’s on the thorn : 
God’s in his heaven— 

All’s right with the world !’’ 

The whole of this poem is permeated with that large faith in 
God and humanity which has always been characteristic of Mr. 
Browning. His poetry tends to happiness, as the truest, best, and 
greatest poetry must of necessity. That which is the reflex of 
nature and the voice of God can not but have its high and exultant 
periods. It is the bard of mediocrity who always claims our 
sympathy because of his sadness and melancholy—too often but a 
hollow mockery of ‘‘ the trappings and the suits of woe.’’ <A poet 
true to his mission and capable of accurately interpreting it can 
neither be a skeptic nor a misanthrope. There is no example in 
the world’s history of a truly great poet being either. 

In 1842 Mr. Browning published his ‘‘ King Victor and King 
Charles,’’ which contains several fine historical portraits, and before 
the expiration of the same year the ‘‘ Dramatic Lyrics’’ followed. 
In the peculiar efforts attempted in the latter volume’ Mr. Brown- 
ing asserted his superiority over all his contemporaries. These 
lyrics are singularly striking representations of human character and 
passion—pictures never to be effaced from the memory when once 
studied. Their strength, vigor, and variety are sui generis. 
Where can we find more stirring language than that in which the 
poet brings before our vision the memorable ride from Ghent to 
Aix, with its burden of good news? What pathos could be truer 
and more natural than that in which ‘‘ The Lost Leader’’ is 
steeped !—while the martial ring and stirring character of the 
cavalier tunes have passed into a proverb, The melody and rhythm 
of these lyrics—in which Mr. Browning was said to be deficient— 
could not well be improved upon. Further, if we want variety, 
where shall we find it if not in such widely different lyrics as 
““ Saul,’’ with its very effective versification ; ‘‘ Evelyn Hope,”’ 
with its immortal sweetness and tenderness; ‘‘ Through the 
Metidja to Abd-el-Kadr,’’ with its Oriental subject and treatment ; 
‘“Home Thoughts from Abroad,’’ with its beautiful reminis- 
cences of English scenery; and ‘‘ Any Wife to Any Husband,” 
with its representation of the deep passion, of a mutual love? 
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After these lyrics came ‘‘ The Return of the Druses,’’ in which 
the poet again went abroad for his theme. The ‘‘ Dramatic 
Romances’’ were published in 1845. In this series appeared 
** The Pied Piper of Hamelin’’—known to child and man wherever 
the English language is spoken—‘‘ The Flight of the Duchess,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Statue and the Bust.’’ Of all the dramatic poems in 
the series originally entitled ‘‘ Bells and Pomegranates’’ probably 
*“‘ Luria’ is the most perfect, and it is certainly the one which 
most fully gratified competent critics. It was dedicated to Walter 
Savage Landor. The hero is grandly conceived, and worthy of the 
old masters of the dramatic art. Luria is a being whose passions 
and abilities are equally great ; he devotes himself to his beloved 
Florence, and meets with that reward too often only meted out to 
the patriot—expatriation and disgrace. His tragic death occurs in 
the hour which is to make known his greatness and his virtues to 
the world. Writing of this poem, Landor observed, ‘‘ Few of the 
Athenians had such a quarry on their property, but they con- 


structed better roads for the conveyance of their material.*’ Upon 
another occasion the author of the ‘‘ Imaginary Conversations’’ 
said: ‘‘I have written to Browning: a great poet, a very great 


poet indeed, as the world will have to agree with us in thinking. . . . 
God grant he may live to be much greater than he is, high as he 
stands above most of the living !”’ 

‘* Christmas Eve and Easter Day,’’ written in Florence, was 
published in 1850. This is lofty religious poetry, strongly imbued 
with a divine charity. The poet is perplexed and rendered im- 
patient by the multifarious and imperfect forms of worship, but 
his spirit is calmed by a vision of Christ. Then he is able to say 
with the humblest of worshippers : 


“* God, who registers the cup 
Of mere cold water, for his sake 
To a disciple render’d up, 
Disdains not his own thirst to slake 
At the poorest love was ever offer'd ; 
And because my heart I proffer'd, 
With true love trembling at the brim, 
He suffers me to follow him.” 


On the poet’s next appearance, in ‘‘ Men and Women,”’ there 
was still exhibited the same growing fervor and force of expres- 
sion. In the ‘‘ Dramatis Personz,’’ issued in 1854, we witness 
also a series of powerfully-drawn studies of character. The con- 
trasts in these two volumes of pictures are indeed great. We have 
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religious faith in ‘‘ Rabbi Poln Ezra,’’ who sees Love perfected 
beyond Power; the worldly and time-serving Bishop Blougram ; 
the terrible suffering and pain of the ‘‘ Death in the Desert ;’’ the 
music, redolent of a higher sphere, of ‘‘ Abt Vogler ;’’ the repul- 
siveness of ‘‘ Mr. Sludge, the Medium ;’’ and the awakening, from 
his dream of perfection and bliss in his cherished idol, of ‘‘ Andrea 
del Sarto.’’ Had the poet’s creations unfortunately ended at this 
juncture he would still have furnished us with grounds of surprise 
and wonder over his great versatility ; but we have as yet only 
arrived at the mid-point in his career. 

Mr. Browning’s masterpiece, ‘‘ The Ring and the Book,’’ was 
published in 1869. It isa gigantic work, albeit it has not for its 
theme a subject which can at all compare with those of the great 
epics of Homer, Milton, and Dante. But it is a marvellous pro- 
duction, dealing with the passions of humanity in a manner at once 
searching and complete. The intellectual labor involved in it is 
immense ; and there are snatches of poetry scattered about its 
pages—as for example the apostrophe to his dead wife at the close 
of the first book—as splendidly beautiful as any thing which has 
been written in verse since the sixteenth century. It shows the in- 
dependent temper of the author, and his firm reliance upon the ver- 
dict of the future, that in an age of haste and desultoriness he could 
deliberately set himself to the task of producing so prodigious a 
work. A disparity has been suggested between the subject of this 
psychological epic and its elaborateness of treatment; but Mr. 
Browning's justification must be sought in another direction. That 
which is human concerns humanity ; and if the simplest flower can 
speak to the poet, why should not human passion engage his 
loftiest efforts? With the great poet no subject can be trivial 
which suggests immortal lessons, and brings divine warning or 
consolation to universal humanity. That which otherwise seems 
mean, in the hands of the mighty dramatist and artist becomes 
sublime and imperatively supreme. Thoroughly to analyze this 
tour de force with which we are now dealing is not our purpose, 
but we may briefly indicate its story. The poet finds his subject 
within the covers of an old book picked up at an Italian book-stall. 
It is 
, ‘* A Roman murder case ; 
Position of the entire criminal cause 
Of Guido Franceschini, nobleman, 


With certain Four, the cut-throats in his pay, 
Tried all five, and found guilty, and put to death, 
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By heading or hanging as befitted ranks, 

At Rome on February Twenty-two, 

Since our salvation Sixteen Ninety-eight : 
Wherein it is disputed if, and when, 

Husbands may kill adulterous wives, yet ’scape 
The customary forfeit.’ 


The count was descended of an ancient house, but poor. At fifty 
he marries a child of thirteen, the alleged daughter of Pietro and 
Violante Comparini. The count sought money and the Comparinis 
position. The latter take up their abode in the count’s palace at 
Arezzo, where their daughter, Pompilia, is duly installed as mistress. 
By and by their wealth becomes exhausted, and the Comparinis, 
enraged, starved, and betrayed, flee for their lives. They betake 
themselves to Rome, meditating revenge, and are followed by the 
countess. The latter is accompanied by a certain young priest, 
Giuseppe Caponsacchi. Violante Comparini now proclaims that 
Pompilia is an impostor, whom she had palmed off as her daughter 
in order to gain the attentions of the count. She exposes the 
whole details of the fraud by which the marriage had been accom- 
plished. The countess is neither more nor less than the child of a 
woman of the abandoned class, whom Violante had easily bribed to 
part with her offspring. This had been done by Violante partly 
because she and her husband were lonely and childless, and partly 
to secure certain property which must go away from the family if 
they continued without offspring. If this story could be sub- 
stantiated, of- course the count could have claimed no dowry with 
his wife. The count follows his wife and overtakes her with the 
young priest just before entering Rome. A trial ensues, and 
Pompilia is banished for a time to a convent, while the priest 
Caponsacchi is ‘‘ retired’’ at Civita for the space of three years. 
Pompilia falling ill, she obtains permission to join her pretended 
parents at Rome. The count now initiates his revenge. Engag- 
ing four assassins, he goes by night to the house of Comparini. 
Pretending that it is the priest who seeks admission, he procures an 
entrance, when Pietro and Violante are murdered upon the spot, 
and Pompilia herself is also mortally wounded. The trial of the 
assassins ensues. Their condemnation takes place, and an un- 
successful appeal against the sentence is made to the pope ; but 
upon due representation of the facts Innocent XII. orders the 
execution. The murderers are consequently put to death, accord- 
ing to the forms of punishment generally awarded to persons of 
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their varying social rank. In an epic of this description of course 
plot is little and character every thing. It is a great psychologi- 
cal poem, evidently written by Mr. Browning for the purpose of 
elucidating the mysteries of fact and nature, and of human action. 
The incidents forming the groundwork are in themselves neither 
promising nor unusual, but they afford the fullest scope to the poet 
for the dissection of human passions and the removal of the veil 
which interposes between the heart of man and the outer world. 
Mr. Stedman, in his ‘* Victorian Poets,’’ while admitting that ‘‘ the 
thought, the vocabulary, the imagery, the wisdom, lavished upon 
this story would equip a score of ordinary writers, and place them 
beyond danger of neglect,’’ can not regard the poem, as a whole, 
as ‘‘astronghold of poetic art.’’ It is difficult to understand this 
reasoning. -The qualities enumerated surely sufficiently entitle the 
poem to be regarded as a stronghold. Mr. Stedman would have 
no objection to assign this position to Mr. Tennyson’s Arthurian 
romances ; and yet in many essential poetic qualitiés Mr. Brown- 
ing’s masterpiece enjoys a vast superiority over these romances, 
and only yields to them chiefly in the minor details of exquisite ar- 
tistic prettiness and symmetry. ‘‘ The Ring and the Book’’ bears 
the palm from all other poems of the century for the depth of its 
spiritual insight and teaching. It is the human applying the touch- 
stone of humanity to its creations. We have the substance, if not 
always the form, of poetry; and if the soul of a living man be 
grander and nobler than the finest creation of a Phidias, this poem, 
impregnated with the true poetic spirit, must take precedence of 
inferior poetry in a richer setting. When we have made every 
possible deduction from the value of the work it still remains a co- 
lossal monument of genius. It must prove of inestimable value in 
developing the genius of the future. 

In 1871, Mr. Browning published ‘‘ Balaustion’s Adventure,’’ a 
work permeated with the spirit of the Greek drama, of which the 
author has given abundant proof that he is an enthusiastic admirer. 
Critics were astonished to find in this new volume evidences of a 
chaste and polished style, which it was for many years the fashion to 
say was beyond the powers of Mr. Browning. The story of Balau- 
stion is admirably rendered. To this succeeded ‘‘ Fifine at the 
Fair,”” and the portrait of Napoleon III. in ‘‘ Prince Hohenstiel 
Schwangau, Saviour of Society.’’ -Homer nods, and the modern 
poets have similar moments of intellectual eclipse. They came to 
Mr. Browning in the works just named; but we can not include in 
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the same category, as some have done, ‘‘ Red Cotton Night-cap 
Country ; or, Turf and Towers,’’ published in 1873, and inscribed to 
Miss Thackeray. This Breton story has been described as mere 
‘‘words,’’ but it is in truth full of quaint, powerful, Shaksperean 
touches, as in the very opening lines : 


“* And so here happily we meet, fair friend 
Again once more, as if the years rolled back 
And ¢Ais our meeting-place were just that Rome 
Out in the champaign, say, o’er-rioted 
By verdure, ravage, and gay winds that war 
Against strong sunshine settled to his sleep." 

Again : 

‘* Nothing is prominently likeable 
To vulgar eye without a soul behind, 
Which, breaking surface, brings before the ball 
Of sight, a beauty buried everywhere, 
If we have souls, know how to see and use, 
One place performs, like any other place, 
The proper service every place on earth 
Was framed, to furnish man with : serves alike 
To give him note that, through the place he sees, 
A place is signified he never saw, 
But, if he lack not soul, may learn to know. 
Earth’s ugliest walled and ceiled imprisonment 
May suffer, through its single rent in roof, 
Admittance of a cataract of light 
Beyond attainment through earth's palace-panes, 
Pinholed athwart their windowed filagree 
By twinklings sobercd from the sun outside."’ 


If these be ‘‘ words, words, words”—and the book teems with 
such passages—’tis pity that our poets generally do not more fre- 
quently exhibit similar command of the visible signs of thought. 

‘* Aristophanes’ Apology’’ appeared in 1875. This volume 
includes the ‘‘ Herakles’’ of Euripides, and forms the last ad- 
venture of Balaustion. The fall of Athens is sung in rich, ner- 
vous diction, while the details of the poem afford further evi- 
dence of the poet’s analytical skill and his power to place before 
us, ancient scenes and characters with dramatic force and pre- 
cision. ‘‘ The Inn Album”’ is a tragic story of modern life, rare- 
ly paralleled for the dramatic vigor with which it is told. In 
‘* Pacchiarotto and other Poems,’’ published in 1876, there are 
indications that the critics have, by their hostility, roused this 
veteran of the poetic art. Many passages in it bearing upon the 
race are not likely soon to be forgotten. 
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The two last works from Mr. Browning’s hand are worthy of 
somewhat more attention than their immediate predecessors, for 
reasons which will be apparent as we proceed. The ‘‘ Agamemnon’”’ 
of Aischylus (undertaken by the author at the suggestion of his 
friend Thomas Carlyle) is a most faithful rendering of the great 
Greek drama. Of all the Greek poets, AZschylus, with his mag- 
nificent imaginative gifts, is perhaps the most obscure ; while his 
figures, which are abundant to profusion, are almost bewildering to 
the modern reader. Yet Mr. Browning, in face of these obstacles, 
has achieved the task of transcribing the *‘ Agamemnon’’ with 
spirit, energy, and literalness. A comparison of his labors with 
those of other English translators of the tragedy will prove that he 
has adhered with more than substantial accuracy to the original. 
Quaintnesses of expression and involutions of thought are peculiar 
to Zischylus while the Greek language itself in its simplest forms 
is difficult to render in exact literal English, Mr. Browning, 
fighting against these odds, has produced a translation welcome to 
all readers—alike thuse to whom the native tongue is familiar, and 
those who are indebted to the later poet for an introduction to the 
riches of A=schylus in an English dress, The tragedy opens with 
the soliloquy of the trader on the walls of the city of Argos. He 
awaits the preconcerted signal of the flaming torch announcing the 
capture of Troy. He is succeeded by the Chorus, who sing of the 
sailing of the expedition of Menelaus and Agamemnon against 
Troy ten years before, and the causes of the expedition. Klutaim- 
nestra (Browning adheres to the Greek spelling) next enters, and 
announces the capture of the city on the previous day. The 
Chorus doubts the intelligence, and demands what messenger could 
possibly arrive with such speed. The reply of Klutaimnestra is 
one of the most striking and effective passages in the tragedy, and 
there is wonderful fire in the translation. The Chorus returns 
thanks to Zeus for the victory achieved ; yet with the strains of 
gratitude mingles a feeling of incredulity. During the argument 
with the queen the herald Talthubios arrives, and corroborates the 
glorious news of the capture of Troy. He begs them to greet 
Agamemnon the king well, since he has razed to the ground Troy, 
with the mattock of retributive Zeus, with which the soil has been 
upturned. The very altars are destroyed, and the statues of the 
gods, while the generation is utterly perishing from out the whole 
land. The herald then recites the toils of the campaign, and is 
succeeded by Klutaimnestra, who in a specious address welcomes 
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the approach of her spouse, to whom she has been unfaithful. 
The Chorus is cognizant of her insincerity. Being questioned 
respecting Menelaus, the herald recounts a disaster which had 
befallen the Argive ships after the capture of the city of Priam. 
The boisterous weather and blasts from Thrace had scattered the 
vessels apart and some were lost ; but Menelaus’ arrival might be 
anticipated. Then the Chorus chants of the wrath that has over- 
taken Troy, and the burden of the tragedy—that is, the work of 
Nemesis in avenging evil—is wrought out in their song. Agamem- 
non enters, and thanks the gods of the country for the victory © 
over Troy. Yet in all his success but one friend, Ulysses, remained 
true to him. Klutaimnestra calls for fitting honors to be paid to 
her lord ; for a time Agamemnon resists—he does not wish for 
those honors which it is the due of the gods alone to receive, but 
eventually he succumbs to her entreaties. The Chorus is disturbed 
by a visionary spectacle flitting to and fro in the boding heart. 
Kassandra, the prophetess of evil, being perceived, Klutaimnestra 
bids her enter, since Zeus in his mercy has allowed her to partake 
with the household in the lustral water. But Kassandra unfolds 
her catalogue of woes, and predicts the death of Agamemnon ; the 
Chorus is distraught, and furiously upbraids her; whereupon Kas- 
sandra further predicts the manner of the hero’s death, and 
announces that the Chorus shall behold it enacted. The roof of 
the Atrides is never left by a chorus that chants in concert, yet in 
no pleasing strain, for such is the burden of its song—*‘ Slaughter 
blood-dripping does the household smell of.’" While the colloquy 
proceeds, the voice of Agamemnon is heard crying out that he is 
mortally wounded. He has been slain by Klutaimnestra, whose 
pretended welcome only covered the plot she had formed with her 
paramour, A2gisthus. The queen has not only secured immunity 
for herself by this bloody deed, but has avenged the sacrifice of her 
daughter Iphigenia by Agamemnon. The Chorus, appalled at the 
murder, predicts that as she has cut off the king, so shall she her- 
self be an outcast from the city, and an object of steadfast hate to 
the citizens. She laughs at their vaticinations, affirming that she 
is safe so long as she enjoys the friendship of A®gisthus. The 
Chorus bewails the death of the great king. Whereupon Klutaim- 
nestra calls to remembrance that Agamemnon had treated with 
undeserved cruelty her own dear sapling and ever-to-be-lamented 
Iphigenia. She adds, with sarcastic and bitter energy : 
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“* By us did he fall—down there ! 
Did he die—down there ! and down, no less, 
We will bury him there, and not beneath 
The wails of the household over his death : 
But Iphigenia—with kindliness— 
His daughter—as the case requires, 
Facing him full, at the rapid-flowing 
Passage of Groans, shall—both hands throwing 
Around him—kiss that kindest of sires !’’ 


The chorus recognizes the divine law of retribution, and that 
the whole race is in the toil of Até—doomed to misfortune. 
fEgisthus enters, and defends his share in the murder. His 
revenge has been whetted by the fact that Agamemnon had caused 
to be served up to his father, Thyestes, the bodies of his own 
children. And this repast has proved fatal to the whole family. 
A contention arises between Zgisthus and the Chorus, and with 
this quarrel the tragedy closes. The Chorus prays that fortune 
should guide Orestes home, when he shall avenge the death of his 
father, Agamemnon, by slaying both Klutaimnestra and A®gisthus. 
This retributive deed belongs to the succeeding tragedy by 
Eschylus, the ‘‘ Choephoree.”’ 

This is a translation su¢ generis, and it is surely no slight 
evidence of Mr. Browning’s versatility when ranged beside the list 
of original works to which we have already referred. The old 
fallacy that a poet is-not the best translator is here exploded ; for 
if the poet will but subjugate himself to his original it follows of 
necessity that the higher his own claim may be to the title of poet 
the better will be his rendering of a brother poet like Aischylus. 
Mr. Browning has undertaken a stupendous task, and has achieved 
it with almost complete success. There are roughnesses in the 
** Agamemnon,’’ but they belong to the original. The modern 
poet has nearly risen to the sublime, the grotesque, and the terrible 
heights of the ancient, while in the pathetic scenes and passages he 
is perfectly abreast with him. 

The latest volume by Mr. Browning, ‘‘ La Saisiaz: The Two 
Poets of Croisic,’’ is concerned (at least as regards the former half 
of it) with those problems which have agitated humanity from pre- 
Homeric times down to our own day—problems affecting man’s 
spiritual nature, his future life and welfare, immortality, and the 
subjection of evil. It was the boast of Voltaire, that though it 
took thirteen persons to establish Christianity, one was sufficient 
to destroy it; but the philosopher of Ferney and other brilliant 
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skeptics have passed away, leaving the truths which underlie 
Christianity to acquire a deeper vitality and vigor with every epoch 
of time. Doubters and Agnostics—of whom there are many in 
existence at the present time—who pride themselves on being 
superior to religion, may be reminded that the greatest intellects 
which this world has produced have been men of strong and simple 
faith. There is that in religion which knits humanity together ; it 
gathers into its fold alike the wisest and the meanest of mankind. 
A belief in God is as necessary to the souls of most men as the air 
they breathe is to the body. So when Mr. Browning in this 
volume declares that he is ‘‘ very sure of God,’’ we know what 
he means. It is not that he has remained unmoved during the 
discussion of the difficult religious problems of the day. He has 
evidently followed them well, but the circumstances which led to 
the production of ‘* La Saisiaz’’ demonstrated that he could not 
hark back from his robust intellectual and spiritual faith into the 
mists of infidelity. This poem, through intricate and argumenta- 
tive processes, brings us to the same conclusion arrived at by the 
author a generation before in ‘‘ Pippa Passes :’’ 


** God's in his Heaven— 
All's right with the world !"’ 


‘* La Saisiaz’’ is written in memory of adear friend. The poet, 
in his opening lines, pictures himself as standing upon the summit 
which both had climbled together—a mountain-peak in the South of 
France—before death had made an enforced ‘separation between 
them. But five days had intervened since the great Profound thus 
yawned betwixt the two spirits. She has been buried at Collonga, 
and yet he realizes her presence by his side, and can even repro- 
duce the language and accents of her voice. After a glorious day 
upon the mountains, as they returned to their friends at the 
chalet, she had charged him again to explore the heights with her. 
At sun-dawn, accordingly, the poet rose and went forth; the veil 
was withdrawn from the landscape ; up to Jura and beyond all was 
grand and sublime. Yet she came not; without summons or 
premonitory hint she had passed away in the night. The sudden- 
ess with which the tragical event occurred and its influence upon 
the surviving friend are most graphically depicted. He finds him- 
self raising the great and momentous questions: *‘ Does the soul 
survive the body? Is there God’s self—no or yes?’’ The matter 
he has to decide-—and it is one in whose presence his spirit has no 
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desire to falter—is ‘‘ Was ending ending once and always, when 
you died?’’ He himself zs, and shall as doubtless continue to 
be, ‘‘ Because God seems good and wise."’ Earth is but a pupil’s 
[place ; life, time, a probation space. Gazing upon the world, 
whose glories are evanescent, it is incredible to the poet that this 
life should be the end of every thing. Can we only love on condi- 
tion that the thing we love must die? Are men made wretched, 
and caused to suffer, simply that they may imagine a state of 
universal happiness, without having participation in such happi- 
ness? These are the thoughts which agitate him, and they are not 
to be settled'on the mere sg dixit of the skeptic or any other 
human finite being. Each man, by searching out his own heart, 
must find therein an answer to the most perplexing questions of 
the intellect. Thus the poet exclaims— 

‘* Traversed heart must tell its story uncommented on ; no less 

Mine results in, ‘ Only grant a second life, I acquiesce 

In this present life as failure, count misfortune’s worst assaults 

Triumph, not defeat, assured that loss so much the more exalts 

Gain about to be. For at what moment did I so advance 

Near to knowledge as when frustrate of escape from ignorance ? 

Did not beauty prove most precious when its opposite obtained 

Rule, and truth seemed more than ever potent because falsehood reigned ? 
While for love—Oh how but, losing love, does whoso loves succeed 

By the death-pang to the birth-throe—learning what is love indeed ? 

Only grant my soul may carry high through death her cup unspilled, 
Brimming though it be with knowledge, life’s loss drop by drop distilled, 
I shall boast it mine—the balsam—bless each kindly wrench that wrung 
From life's tree its inmost virtue, tapped the root whence pleasure sprung, 
Barked the bole, and broke the bough, and bruised the berry, left all grace 
Ashes in earth’s stern alembic, loosed elixir in its place !’ ’’ 

Having the assurance that each shall meet each some day far 
distant, the poet endures the world, accepts his fate cheerfully, 
and counts earth’s best its worst, defeat triumph, and complete 
and utter loss the utmost gain. He listens to the debate between 
the champions Fancy and Reason, and can act as umpire for the 
combatants on the great questions raised. If nothing is known as 
fact, much may be argued from man’s inner consciousness. Rous- 
seau, Byron, and Voltaire—skeptics all of various type—are cited, 
but their philosophy gives nothing to satisfy the soul. In the end 
the poet is driven back upon the immortal soul and its maker, God. 
Loss has begotten in him thoughts as to ultimate human gain in 
the far-off ages. Death is a progressive stage in humanity ; the 
best part of us is that which endures; the weakest and most 
corrupt that which goes down into the grave. If the present life 
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be the least part of man, then what is the whole? Such are the 
poet’s final reflections; and if his work gives the reader some 
amount of intellectual labor in tracing its subtle arguments, such 
labor is amply repaid in the result. 

“The Two Poets of Croisic’’ is in a totally different vein from 
the preceding effort. It is charged with keen satire upon the 
foibles of the world and upon the fickleness of public opinion. 
We see traced the career of two poets who, by extraordinary and 
fortuitous circumstances, forced themselves upon the attention of 
society and extracted its applause. Even a Rousseau and a Vol- 
taire had been victimized by the sham articles foisted for the time 
upon the world as genuine poets. But, though the sham too 
often succeeds while the true and the real fails, in these particular 
instances a day of reckoning arrives. Poet Malcrais, the second 
of the two poets of Croisic, having been unmasked, is advised to 
returned to his obscurity at Bergerac ; and here is one of the chief 
lessons of the poem— 

“* Who does not know how these La Roques, 
Voltaires, can say and unsay; praise and blame, 
Prove black white, white black, play at paradox, 
And, when they seem to lose it, win the game ? 
Care not thou what this badger and that fox, 
His fellow in rascality, call ‘ Fame !’ 
Fiddlepin’s end! Thou hadst it—quack, quack, quack ! 
Have quietude from geese at Bergerac ! 


** Quietude ! for, be very sure of this, 
A twelvemonth hence, and men shall know or care 
As much for what to-day they clap or hiss 
As for the fashion of the wigs they wear, 
Then wonder at. There’s fame which, bale or bliss— 
Got by no gracious word of great Voltaire, 
Or not-su-great La Roque—is taken back 
By neither, any more than Bergerac.”’ 


The whole poem is full of quiet raillery, while it is marked by 
great freshness and spontaneity. 

In forming a general estimate of this poet we should not lose 
sight of the fact that he has a genuine art, though at times it 
is overshadowed and obscured. The workman, cunning in detail, 
whose finest chiseling escapes the eye of the general observer, 
possesses as true an art as he whose smoothness of execution and 
surface excellence are palpable to the untutored eye. That is 
man’s best art which is most natural with him. This is peculi- 
arly the case with the poet, and when he deviates from nature into 
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artifice he turns backward from the true goal of his art. Whether 
or not Mr. Browning is a poetic artist, is a question not to be 
solved, consequently, by reference to the obscurities and irregular- 
ities of his style ; nor is it to be settled by the contention that an 
imitation of his manner would produce grotesque poetic distor- 
tions, which would not be the case in founding method upon that 
of other well-known poets. Mr. Browning’s art is perceived in the 
capacity he exhibits for the creation of real men and women, and 
the faith he observes in the use of this capacity; also in his 
unswerving obedience to the dictates of that spiritual insight which 
is, perhaps, his greatest endowment, and is certainly quite un- 
paralleled by all other poets of the present and immediately pre- 
ceding generation. He isan artist despite his eccentricities, just 
as there are many artists with equivalent defects in the world of 
painting ; and he would be accounted but a prejudiced judge who 
awarded the title of artist to a Raffaelle and refused it to a Turner. 

Mr. Browning has suffered at the hands of some critics by being 
partially judged. Undoubtedly there are certain qualities so pre- 
dominant in him as almost to overwhelm others involving real 
excellence. If we regard closely his greatest gift—that of the 
capacity to read human nature—we are apt to lose sight of his lyrical 
power. Yet in many of his lyrics his melody and expression are 
as rich and intense as those of any living poet. An intensely 
subjective feeling permeates all his minor efforts, and some of these 
poems are amongst the strongest, the most beautiful, and the most 
enduring of his creations. In the dramatic faculty and power of 
psychological analysis his superiority over his contemporaries is at 
once perceived ; we need not enlarge, therefore, upon his great 
analytical and intellectual strength. The aim and purpose of his 
poetry are not to be gauged from one detached sample of his work. 
No poet would suffer so deeply as he if thus judged. There isa 
natural progression in the labors of his life which will be manifest 
to a close student of the poet, and it is only such a devotee who 
will be able to perceive his real greatness. Since Byron, Shelley, 
and Wordsworth sang, we have had no greater imaginative spirit, 
none with a genius more manly or more robust, than Robert 
Browning. He is a great human singer, at once the most remark- 
able and original of living poets. 
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EXPRESSION OF EMOTIONS ON THE HUMAN 
COUNTENANCE. 


ROM our earliest days ot conscious life we begin observing the 
changes which flit over the countenance of those around us. 
By a kind of unspoken discourse we come to recognize their feelings 
and to show sympathy or aversion. Many things contribute to the 
interest we feel in the varying expressions of the face. The photo- 
graphic art, which multiplies portraits and spreads them in large num- 
bers through our homes, has rendered considerable service in this 
way. It has deepened in our minds the impression that there is a 
want of interest to us in a face without expression. An expression- 
less face, whatever it be in general form and in particular features, 
does not satisfy. There is a flatness, a deadness about it which 
disappoints us. On the other hand, the power of any face depends 
on the vividness and variety of expression constantly passing over 
it. If, then, we all remark the singular diversity of countenance, 
we must remember that the wealth of influence belonging to social 
life depends largely on the light and shade of shifting expression. 
As in all such cases, we use the powers in our possession without 
being aware of the conditions involved in their use. And this un- 
consciousness of what the face is showing is one great part of the 
charm of true expression. All the special senses are employed from 
early life, without any knowledge of the structure we are using. 
The ear fulfills its functions, and the eye and the tongue, without 
any knowledge on our part of the manner in which the result is 
brought about. However long continued our use of these, we do 
not thereby advance our knowledge of them. Information as to 
their structure and modes of action must be gathered in some other 
way. And so it is here. Our face from early life keeps on doing 
its part in manifesting our feelings, but we do not know exactly how 
this is done, nor even very exactly what is being done. The ex- 
pressions are the almost unobserved accompaniments of the thoughts 
and feelings within us. So, on the other hand, we are delighted 
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with the expression on some face, yet can hardly describe what is 
the charm. It even needs considerable analytic power to dis- 
tinguish the elements of attraction involved. 

Certain characteristics of the structure and position of the hu- 
man countenance are closely connected with the essential requisites 
for expression. The special senses either have their seat in the face 
or in close relation with it. With the exception of the organ of 
touch, which is spread over the entire body, all the organs most 
sensitive to external influence are gathered about the region of the 
face. Thus the sensitiveness of the body to the influence of light 
and to odors floating upon the atmosphere is concentrated on the 
face. Also in intimate relation with the face are taste and hearing. 
It is therefore a most natural thing that the face should give very 
ready indication of the pleasurable or disagreeable experience con- 
nected with the use of the senses. Every new and decided impres- 
sion made on any one of the four senses named must give some in- 
dication of the agreeable or disagreeable, an indication all the more 
marked on account of the sustained observation characteristic of in- 
telligent life. As natural as the act of sneezing on the sudden appli- 
cation of a pungent odor to the nostrils, is the animated look of intel- 
ligent interest when some unexpected object is brought within view. 

Another consideration deserving to be noted is the close relation 
of the face to the nerve center. The brain is so near that the line of 
communication from the one to the other is the shortest possible. 
The brain itself is lying just behind the countenance. The govern- 
ing power which regulates all the motor activity of the body is quite 
at hand, affording the utmost mechanical facility for the most rapid 
succession of changes on the several features. 

A third consideration is the very large number of nerves which 
pass from the brain to the muscles of the face. Relating to its size, a 
larger number of nerves are distributed to the countenance than to 
any other part of the body. From the forehead to the chin the 
whole area is occupied with closely packed muscles, controlled by 
manifold fibers. These are the mechanical arrangements for ex- 
pression. Around the eye alone, including the eyeball, eyelid, and 
eyebrow, there are not fewer than ten distinct muscles ; while in 
connection with the cheek and mouth there are no fewer than eleven. 
Double these figures in order to include arrangements for both sides 
of the face, and the complexity of muscular and nerve arrangement 
providing for expression is manifest. The appliances are numerous 
and involved, but not too complicated, in sight of a benevolent 
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Creator, for the greatness of the results to be gained in the history 
of the humanrace. Thesmile of affection, the glance of sympathy, 
the arched brow, expressive of surprise, the firm-set lips, speaking 
silently of inward determination—how much have these done in the 
history of men! Have they not carried their message as clearly as 
words could have done, and more quickly ; have they not given help 
in good cheer or decided warning, when words could not well do the 
same service ; have they not told of unity of interest in human lives 
far surpassing what has been indicated by more formal utterances ? 

The ground element or basis of all expression is seen in the 
muscular movement attending on sensibility. Wherever there is 
sensibility there is less or more of tendency to movement in har- 
mony with the experience. We may say that impression has less 
or more attendant muscular expression. This is the general law 
which finds its highest and most striking illustration in the counte- 
nance. Accordingly, expression is in its earliest manifestation es- 
sentially instinctive—that is to say, unacquired, quite independent 
of instruction, and at the same time independent of an exercise of 
will. 

This is amply illustrated by the expression recognized on the 
face of an infant. At this early stage of human life expression is 
very restricted in range, more intense in degree, and, beyond risk of 
mistake, altogether involuntary. The measure of experience is at 
this point simply the sensibility of the nerve system. There may 
be variation among children in this respect, inasmuch as some have 
from the first a finer and more sensitive nerve system than others. 
And there must be great differences according to the healthy con- 
dition of the whole body. The amount of crying that is heard from 
the child, or the frequency with which the smile flits across its face, 
will depend upon the extent to which it is suffering or satisfied. 
There is no deception here, and it would be unreasonable to be 
angry with the crying child, as if it could either help its uneasiness 
or check the expression of it. The true value of the expression lies 
in the fact that it is the index of pain, the language of infant life, 
when other language is wanting. 

And even though this language be inarticulate, there are degrees 
of expression even here. The cry of acute pain and of mere un- 
easiness are easily distinguished, and there are proportionate varia- 
tions on the countenance according to the greater or less relaxation 
of the muscles. 

In like circumstances, a double form of expression belongs to all 
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the higher animals. From the rabbit upward, we are familiar with 
the expression of pain on the animal's face, and with the sharp cry 
which tells of acute suffering. I have said, however, that the lia- 
bility to pain is according to the sensibility of the nerve system. 
Viewing both experience and expression as they belong to the mere- 
ly animal system—and they are nothing else at the stage now under 
consideration—the possibilities of each in any order of life are accord- 
ing to the sensitiveness of the nerve fibers and the action of other 
correlated nerves on the muscles. ‘ Hence, weeping and crying are 
more frequent with an infant than with the young of any animal. 
The sensibility of the human frame is greater than that of any other 
organism known to us. This may be readily illustrated by compari- 
son. Forexample, Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace, the well-known trav- 
eler and naturalist, gives us his observations as to a young orang 
‘which he caught when only about amonthold. The nerve system of 
the large, man-like apes, such as the orang, chimpanzee, and gorilla, 
shows a greater strength of fiber, with much less sensibility. This 
infant orang as it began to develop was favored with a ladder on 
which to hang or climb, and from that ladder it had many falls. 
But ‘‘ it never seemed hurt by any of its tumbles.’’* Such falls 
would make a child scream ; the mere risk of such a fall, or even a 
sudden descent in a nurse’s arms, would make a child shudder, so 
much more intense is nerve sensibility in the human infant. 

In accordance with this contrast, the expression of feeling on the 
face of a child is much greater, whether the experience be that of 
pleasure or pain, than in the case of any of the lower animals. An 
infant’s smile has no analogy among the lower animals. The play- 

. fulness of a lamb is quite proverbial amongst us, yet when the ani- 
mal is most sportive its face is most solemn. If the animal can be 
said to ‘‘laugh,’’ it is to the tail we must attribute that exercise. 
And so in the experience of the kitten, it is the extreme activity of 
the animal and the brightness of its eye which we remark—not any 
approach to laughter. In the wonderful variety of attractive fea- 
‘tures in the young life of all species, there is nothing to compare 
with the expression in a child’s face. It is a sight altogether by it- 
self, when a child in its mother’s arms is attracted by some pleasing 
object, the eyes beaming, the mouth expanded to a smile, the 
cheeks dimpled, and arms and legs going through an involuntary 
and rather irregular performance, in token of delight. There is 
something diverting in the manifest feebleness of the child, as con- 


*“ Annals of Natural History,"’ 2d Series xviii., p. 29. 
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trasted with the excessive activity displayed ; but the smile on the 
face of the staid observer is an expression which began to be prac- 
ticed in his own case in just such circumstances as those which now 
occasion him mirth. 

Let us pass now to the opposite experience, resulting from the 
sensitive nerve system which belongs to our race. A child cries far 
more under pain than any other young creature known to us. And 
so the child finds more than daily exercise for the voice, which is 
afterward to provea vehicle of expression such as no other form of 
life possesses. But the child's expression under suffering begins 
with the face, and only passes to the voice when the sense of un- 
easiness increases in degree. The face is the primary vehicle for 
the expression of feeling. Wherever the pain be, the center of ex- 
pression is the countenance. Whether the hurt alight on the foot, 
the hand, or the back, the communication is equally with the nerve 
center, in close proximity with the face, and which directly acts upon 
the muscles of the face. The process which then takes place with- 
in that nerve center we can not observe, and it has not yet been 
interpreted for us by physiological science. But whatever the pro- 
cess within that hidden center of control, we are familiar with the 
results. The muscles of the face, instead of remaining in repose, 
as when the nerve system is undisturbed, are all set into motion. 
The lower muscles of the face are relaxed and tell their own tale— 
that fain is the disturbing cause. The upper muscles are con- 
tracted, leading to a closing movement of the eyelids, the tear-sup- 
ply is affected by the contraction, and the tear-drops begin to 
chase each other down an outward course, instead of being re- 
strained to a gentler and slower course within the internal canal. 
‘‘ The waters begin to flow,’’ for the fountains are opened. We 
incline to smile at the thought, if not at the sight ; yet our more 
mature expressions of trouble had their beginning in just this way. 
And the difference of mature life, accounting for the smile at the 
ready tears of infancy, is that control of such feeling is one of the sim- 
pler exercises of daily life—a first installment, of larger and grander 
results of self-control, or, if you choose to put it so, those who are 
older have too much to think about to give way to such feeling. 
That is just the difference: the infant has nothing else to think 
about, or, more properly speaking, has nothing to think about at 
all. Yet we need to remember that when the infirmity of old age 
comes—that is, the loss of nerve and muscular power—the difficulty 
of controlling these tears is once more felt, and that in a more dis- 
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turbing form, just because there is more to think about, and a 
larger range of feelings to play on a nerve system not so easily 
held in tension as it had been. Thus in the case of the child, as 
the result of the shock which pain communicates to the nerve 
center, the lower muscles are relaxed, the tear-supply is compressed, 
and the child takes to the highest and last resort it has for expres- 
sion of its trouble—crying aloud; for Tennyson is correct in his 
analogy taken from infant life, to contribute to his well-known 
poem of human sorrow : ’ 


* But what am I? 
An infant crying in the night : 
An infant crying for the light : 
And with no language but a cry.”’ 


In passing now from these lower phases of expression, it is de- 
sirable to notice the range of feeling, rather than emotion properly 
so-called, which they embrace, and the extent to which they indi- 
cate provision for what is to appear later in life. What you see in 
the soft, chubby face of a child, smiles and tears, is just as much as 
can be seen at that stage of life, with such development of the face 
as there is, and such development as there is of all that lies behind 
the face, brain, and mind. For we may say, putting the contrast 
broadly, that the infant is all head and no mind. The sensitive 
organism is there, and the nerve center, liable to every shock 
which may come from the nerve system, and the muscles are there, 
liable to be affected by any such shock. I also admit that the mind 
is there, but it is waiting upon brain-development as a prerequisite 
for mental development. And it is needful to remember that the 
brain grows with the growth of the head until it attains its full size, 
which it does about seven or eight years of age. Mental develop- 
ment begins when personal observation begins, and it takes a more 
formal start when the full size of the brain admits of a regular 
amount of work being done from day to day bearing upon personal 
education. Thus in the nerves and muscles of the infant’s head 
there is provision for a larger amount of expression than it is possi- 
ble for the child to use. There are possibilities of expression lying 
there which as yet can not be detected. What appears represents 
the two extremes, pleasure and pain—the two simplest elements of 
«xperience belonging to animate existence, and which accordingly 
man shares with the lower animals. In so far, then, as the agree- 
able and disagreeable belong to the whole course of human life (and 
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we know how large a place they fill in the history of every one), 
there is in the human countenance at the very earliest stages of life 
evidence of provision for their expression. If these do not appear 
so much in later days as they do in earlier, it is because a form of 
control comes to be exercised which is not apparent at first. The 
life as it advances enters on new phases, and is a wider and richer 
life than childhood’s days represent. And so it happens that 
each one is more a man or more a woman, in proportion as that 
early stage of existence is transcended and the person shows a power 
to govern the common feelings of sentient life. 

While, however, pleasure and pain are the extremes of sentient 
experience, their forms of expression do not mark out the limits 
within which all the varieties of human emotion can be included. 
The feelings which by and by flow in upon experience, greatly 
complicating it, are not mere phases of sentient experience. It is 
true that there are many forms of bodily sensibility, experienced 
only as bodily life advances to maturity. The infant passing 
through various phases of comfort and of discomfort has not on 
that account even the faintest anticipation of the varied forms of 
pleasure and of suffering which may flow in upon the life through 
the instrumentality: of bodily sensibilities. There are the pleasures of 
sight, with all the variety of feeling coming from intermingling of 
form and color, light and shade, size and proportion. There are the 
pleasures of hearing, with all the intense gratification to be obtained 
from the complicated musical combinations which the human ear 
can appreciate. And so with the other forms of sensibility. And 
over against these we must place the more intense forms of suffer- 
ing which, though they do not find a place in the experience of all, 
are nevertheless kinds of pain to which the singularly sensitive 
organism of man is liable. Taking all these, we may say that the 
expression of the pleasurable and the painful may include them all. 

But there is a region of experience quite beyond these phases of 
experience, and our interest concentrates on what transcends these. 
There is an agreeable—and also a disagreeable, which has a greatly 
wider range—which does not come from the sensibilities of a bodily 
system, but from the exercise of an intelligent nature. In this 
higher and wider range of life there are feelings wl.ich are more 
than feelings—which we more properly denominate emotions. 
They do not, indeed, move in a depth altogether beyond the range 
of observation ; they are not so restricted to an inner circle that 
there is no stirring of the body without. They have their clearly 
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recognized bodily indications. But they could not be experienced, 
and controlled, and utilized, if there were not some part of our nature 
higher than the body. And here it is we recognize the forms of 
emotion, which are on the one side the grandest, on the other the 
most disturbing, in human expression as in human history. It is 
where mind expresses itself in the countenance that we have the 
true measure of the capabilities of the human face. There we see 
what nerve and muscle can do, aided by that wonderful luminous 
organ set in the midst of the human face, turning in all directions, 
reflecting all that lies before it, and shining with a luster which 
does not come from the sunlight. The eye is no doubt the great 
central power, but a mere eye to look would tell but little 
were it not supported by those muscular aids gathering largely 
around itself, and next around the lower parts of the face. Here we 
see a double use of a single contrivance. Muscles which provide 
for the movement of the eyeball at the same time contribute to the 
expression at one time of doubt, or fear, or grief; at another time 
of interest, wonder, or delight. Again, taking the lower parts of the 
face, how much is there in the expression of the mouth! Attend- 
ant on the large number of muscles concentrated there, we find 
manifold forms of expression. Some of these are such as may, 
indeed, be connected with the lower forms of animal passion, and 
so give evidence of baser elements having a place in human nature. 
But far removed from such expressions, there are others appearing 
in the use of the mouth which disclose a wide and elevated range 
of power. We may find there at once an expression of gentleness 
and of great determination. The mouth is not devoted merely to 
eating and drinking, ministering such pleasure as the palate can 
give. This organ, as it is the mouthpiece for all that comes from 
the deepest nature of man, and can find utterance in words, by its 
constantly changing aspects does much to give visible expression 
to the emotions swelling within the breast. Thus contempt of all 
that is mean mantles itself there ; and courage to dare and to en- 
dure all that duty requires finds outward symbolism which warns 
the tempter to cease from his endeavor. 

Now, in this higher and wider range of expression we still find 
two remote extremes—for there is a twofold in all that belongs to 
human life—one which speaks of the strength, another which bears 
witness to the weakness ; one which reveals the dignity, another 
which tells the of baser forms of emotion which may arise within. 
And all these conflicting modes of expression are so definite and so 
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well recognized that we do not at all mistake or misinterpret them. 
They are so sharply marked and so familiar that men can readily 
imitate the expression; and even the mere semblance of them de- 
picted on the canvas, or lighting up the face of the man who would 
illustrate their nature, is enough to wake within observers active 
sympathy or equally active dislike. 

In the study of this subject there is nothing more striking than, 
on the one hand, the near resemblance of form which gives expres- 
sion to some of the most diverse feelings ; and on the other, the 
wide separation in the form of expression natural in other cases. In 
proportion as excitement becomes great the modes of expression 
are assimilated. When the contrast is between a calmer emotion 
and one more disturbing the difference of expression is great. 

Sir Charles Bell admirably illustrates this by reference to two 
pictures at Bologna'—the St. Cecilia of Raphael, in ecstasy, and 
the Murder of the Innocents, by Guido Reni. In the one the pa- 
tron saint of music is represented in an ecstasy of delight ; in the 
other, mothers bereaved of their children are in an agony of despair. 
St. Cecilia hears angelic music floating softly downward from the 
heavens —the face is upturned, the features are composed, and the 
mouth is just a little relaxed, in quiet expression of delight. In 
the other picture a mother is on her knees, her dead child lies be- 
fore her, her face is upturned, and her eye is gazing intently toward 
heaven. Two most diverse forms of emotion have a singular ap- 
proximation in expression. The truth which lies there is a revela- 
tion at once of human weakness and human strength. Whether on 
the height of ecstasy or in the depth of dismay, the human soul turns 
upward, and whether in joy or grief still expresses itself in ¢rust. 
What is grandest on the face—most pleasing or most overawing 
—is but a faint index of what is grander in mind. The two ex- 
tremes of expression possible to the human countenance are those 
of intense fear, when self-control is at its lowest, and intense 
intellectual interest when the control of the entire nature is most 
marked. 

When man is the subject of FEAR the eyes become dilated, all 
the muscles are completely relaxed, and the open mouth tells of loss 
of decision, the entire powerlessness which is the measure of man’s 
weakness, and makes it quite uncertain what course of action a man 
may adopt, and whether he will not completely succumb. 

At the opposite extreme from this, and most strikingly illus 
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trative of all the best features of the countenance, as of all the no- 
bler emotions and loftiest powers of the mind, is the expression of 
deep intellectual interest. The man has found a theme deserving 
contemplation and rewarding it; his intellectual power is braced 
tor the work ; all his finer sensibilities are awakened and brought 
into lively exercise. At such a time it is that the highest possibili- 
ties of the face are seen; the eye shines with intellectual luster, and 
no light of baser passion ; the whole face is under control, yet ex- 
cited, suffused with some share of that brightness belonging to the 
eye, which seems the center of life ; the lips are closed and firm, 
though not compressed, and the whole countenance bears witness 
to the sway of active intelligence, when fear is unknown and grief 
is far away, and the whole soul feels moved by a view of higher 
things which the senses can not perceive. 

Only occasionally can even the best faces give full expression to 
what is grandest in human life. But if we make careful reckoning 
of what is best in thought and feeling, what is noble in human effort, 
what is grand in a true moral courage, facing life’s trials and profit- 
ing by them all, we shall find that the countenance bears its own 
witness to the greater things of an invisible life. And as these two 
things—inward expression and outward expression—are naturally 
harmonized, it belongs to us to betruthful inexpression. It is part 
of our duty tocherish and disclose our contempt of the secretive art 
akin to deception, which prizes an expressionless face. It belongs 
to every one who has genuine trust in God, who rules over all, and 
who bids us walk in fellowship with himself, to move through the 
world with a face which bears living testimony to the power of a 
firm faith, spreading calm around, and of a clear hope prophesying 
better things to come, 


























THE LITERARY MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND, 
FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


RECENT ENGLISH BOOKS. 


THE DuKE DE Pomar’s Novet.'—In this work the Duke de Pomar 
has not given us so much of the thinly-disguised personal element which 
somewhat disfigured his previous novels. His sketches of the English aris- 
tocracy (whose names could be easily deciphered) carried consternation into - 
the fashionable district of Belgravia. This new story not only departs from 
the track of former experiments, but is valuable as showing that the duke 
can write a really clever and entertaining story without depending upon the 
adventitious aid of personality. The heroine of “A Secret Marriage” is a 
well and powerfully drawn character, whose sorrows and really noble quali- 
ties will touch the heart of every reader. It is true she was not always what 
she should be, but the author shows the strong substratum of human excel- 
lence beneath much that the world condemned. The story conveys a stronger 
impression of the Duke de Pomar’s powers as a novelist than any of its pre- 
decessors. 


ErHics AND AESTHETICS OF MoperN Poetry.'—Mr. Selkirk is a com- 
paratively new writer, but he manifests a spirit of inquiry and a faculty of inde- 
pendent judgment that augur well for his future as a critic, It is true that 
some of the opinions put forth in this volume will be traversed by many who 
have thought as deeply as the author upon the developments of modern 
poetry. But what we like in Mr. Selkirk is that his criticisms are no parrot- 
like echo of the deliverances of other writers. He says some noticeable 
things about Coleridge, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning, and others—and 
these will not always be palatable to readers who have their favorite poet 
and refuse to see any flaw or defect in any thing that he has written. Mr. 
Selkirk discusses modern poetry as affected, moulded, or qualified by skepti- 
cism, modern creeds, mysticism, culture, art, and morals, etc., and he has a 


' “* A Secret Marriage and its Consequences.’’ By the author of ‘‘ The Honey- 
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chapter upon the correlation of the religious and poetical instincts. Whether 
agreeing or disagreeing with the author, the reader may certainly peruse his 
work with both pleasure and profit. 


NICOLL’s PoEMS: NapieR’s FoLK-LorE.'—We have here two most en- 
tertaining volumes. There is little need at this day to enlarge upon the mer- 
its of the young Scotch poet, Robert Nicoll. Charles Kingsley thought he 
attained a mastery over English, a simplicity and a quiet, which Burns never 
did ; and indeed there are beauties in his poems which well entitle him to be 
regarded as the worthy successor of the greatest of Scotch lyric poets. In 
some of his efforts he is little if at all inferior to his master. The touching 
story of Nicoll’s life is here related at length. Folk-lore is a wide term, some- 
times including the irresponsible chatter of old wives; but when properly un- 
derstood it is as valuable in its way as veritable history, throwing a strong light 
upon the manners and customs of nations and peoples. Mr. Napier’s volume 
is composed of the best kind of folk-lore, dealing with superstitious beliefs 
prevalent in the west of Scotland upon such topics as birth and childhood, 
marriage, death, witchcraft, second sight, divining, etc. The book is full of 
interest. 


Lorp TEIGNMOUTH’s REMINISCENCES.2—These autobiographical and 
other records extend as far back as the beginning of the present century. 
Lord Teignmouth, who still lives, was born at Calcutta in January, 1796, but 
at two years of age quitted India. In England the author had as school- 
fellows Wilberforce, Stephen, and others. He afterward went to Cambridge, 
and interesting sketches are furnished of the life at that university. He sub- 
sequently traveled a good deal. Later on he was thrown into the society of 
most of the distinguished men of his time, and the reader will find here many 
interesting reminiscences of men who have occupied a prominent position in 
politics, letters, and society. Of Lord Beaconsfield and his assaults upon Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord Teignmouth remarks : “ The hostility which Peel encoun- 
tered found full vent in the memorable philippics of Mr. Disraeli, who seems 
to have justified by his rancor his inheritance of one of the least amiable 
characteristics of the ancient race in his descent from which he glories; and 
it was precisely the predominant foible in his victim’s temperament which 
afforded a mark for one so dexterous in the use of his weapons.” Of Mr. 
Gladstone he says that, “though his views might be distasteful or unintelli- 
gible to many of his hearers, his integrity was never questioned. The fixed 
attention of the House was due not only to his transcendent eloquence, but 
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to the occasional difficulty of disentangling his meaning.” We have not 
space to quote further from the author's entertaining pages. Lord Teign- 
mouth, as the. Hon. Charles John Shore, was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he took the degree of M.A. in 1816, and received that of 
LL.D. in 1835. In 1834 he had been created honorary D.C.L. of Oxford. 
He represented the borough of Marylebone from 1838 to 1841, and suc- 
ceeded his father, the first lord, in the peerage in 1834. His present auto- 
biographical work, it may naturally be expected, will be received with a good 
deal of popular favor. It is well worth reading for its side lights upon 
history and upon individual character. . 


Essays IN RoMANCE.!—We have few essayists worthy of the name, and 
since the death of “ Christopher North” and Lord Lytton there is no one to 
compare in certain aspects with “ Shirley”—or, as he now puts his name to 
the present volume, Mr, John Skelton. We have political writers and pam- 
phleteers in abundance, but in “Shirley” there is that beautiful, poetic 
touch which belonged more to a past age and seems to be dying out 
among us, For illustration of our meaning, let the reader turn to the first 
essay in, or prelude to, this volume, entitled “A Word for Winter.” He will 
there discover what a passionate admiration “Shirley” has for Nature, as 
well as perceive that he has a strong power in depicting her moods. He will 
also find this same love of Nature, as well as a keen, active human sympathy, 
displayed in the exquisite series of poems given under the title of “ Leaves 
from the Sketch-Book of Philip Evergreen, Painter.” The other sketches 
partake of the nature of stories, and all are well worth reading. This is a 
work to be singled out of the mass of contemporary literature. 


Tue First Vio.in.2—This story, which has been appearing in the pages 
of Zemple Bar, is by an anonymous author. Internal evidence shows the 
writer to be a woman, and she has certainly no need to be ashamed of her 
work. - The writer is a distinct accession to the ranks of our novelists, and 
betrays no ordinary powers. ‘The scene is laid partly in England and partly 
in Germany, and the local coloring in each case is faithful and exact. 
“The First Violin” is a member of a noble German house, who has taken 
upon himself expatriation and disgrace to save another. He accepts a posi- 
tion in an orchestra indicated by the title of the story, and there are some 
tender love passages between him and one Miss May Wedderburn, a beauti- 
ful English girl, whom Fortune throws across his path. We shall not reveal 
more of the plot, but the novel is one which, as a whole, justifies the highest 
expectations as to the future of the author. 


1 “ Essays in Romance, and Studies from Life.’’ By John Skelton, author of 
** The Impeachment of Mary Stuart,’’ etc. William Blackwood & Sons. 
* “ The First Violin.’’ A Novel. Richard Bentley & Sons. 
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Mr. Biack’s New Novet.'—Admirers of Mr. Black will find this new 
story equal to his best work. Without being a strikingly original or profound 
writer, the author of “A Princess of Thule” has many qualities which fully 
account for his popularity. His power of describing natural scenery, the 
poetry which breathes in his most eloquent scenes, and his singular success in 
always conceiving at least one or two characters which shall thoroughly in- 
terest his readers, raise his works above the common level of story-writers. 
All these qualities are present in “ Macleod of Dare.” In vivid touches Mr. 
Black depicts the magnificent scenery off the shores of Mull, and this is 
supplemented by striking delineations of rich Atlantic sunsets, a snow-storm 
in the Highlands, and a terrible storm at sea. With regard to the characters, 
however, those which appear to us most successfully drawn are the subordi- 
nate ones, Lady Macleod, the father of Sir Keith (the hero of the story), 
and Carry White, the sister of the heroine, Miss Gertrude White, are more 
natural than their more prominent relatives. We think also that Mr. Black’s 
treatment of the heroine is somewhat contradictory. No one would imagine 
early in the story, much as Miss White is enamoured of her profession of the 
stage, that she would win and accept the heart of Macleod in all apparent 
good faith, and then prove the perfectly heartless and consummate flirt she 
develops into at a later stage. Macleod himself is a fine manly fellow. A 
terrible catastrophe swallows up both hero and heroine, and the novel closes 
somewhat abruptly. There is lack of proper welding together of the inci- 
dents of the novel, and some characters—such as that of Mr. Lemuel— 
appear to be rather forced upon the stage, and to be as suddenly dropped as 
they are introduced. But the novel has many powerful passages, and there 
can be no doubt that it will be as great a favorite as the remarkably success- 
ful novels which preceded it from the same hand. 


Mr. Hamitton Lanc’s “ Cyprus.” *—Mr. Lang was well qualified to 
write this work upon Cyprus, its history, its present resources, and future 
prospects. Not only was he for some time British Consul in the island, but 
he has also filled the position of manager of the Imperial Ottoman Bank at 
Larnica, into which all the customs, salt and excise revenues were paid. 
The bank, in fact, did all the financial business of the government, and this 
gave Mr. Lang abundant opportunity for studying the questions of taxation 
and administration. Moreover, his antiquarian researches and farming 
occupations brought him into contact with the peasants of Cyprus, whose 
condition, character, and grievances he has closely studied. The result of 
his investigations and observations is a strong approval of Lord Beaconsfield’s 


1 ** Macleod of Dare:’’ By William Black, author of ‘‘ Madcap Violet,’’ etc. 


London : Macmillan & Co. 
* “Cyprus.” By R. Hamilton Lang, late H.M. Consul for the Island. Mac- 


millan & Co. 
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policy in this latest acquisition to the dominions of the British Empire. Mr. 
Lang looks with confidence to the future of Cyprus. It needs no prophet, he 
thinks, to foresee the future prosperity and enviable happiness of both the 
Mohammedan and Christian populations. This work is admirably gotten 
up, and is embellished with a series of excellent maps. It may reasonably be 
expected to enjoy considerable popularity. 


Lanp AHEAD.'—In the present novel, Mr. Courteney Grant has surpassed 
all his previous stories. There is enough in it to furnish half a dozen ordi- 
nary fictions. The tone is elevated and refined, and it is long since we came 
across a story which has interested us so much. And yet in some senses the 
burden of the book is a sad one. The heroine, Margaret Hoffman, starts life 
with the noblest ideals before her, and meeting in a very unconventional 
manner with one Valentin von Broderode, she sees in him almost the per- 
fection of humanity, and it is not long before she is desperately in love with 
him. If Valentin is not all that her fancy paints him, he is yet far superior 
to the ordinary mass of humanity. Partly through his own carelessness, how- 
ever, Margaret (whose deep passion he as warmly returns) is allowed to slip 
through his hands and become the bride of a much lower being, Sir Dudley 
Vane. We can not trace the plot, but Margaret finds her ideals shattered, 
and ultimately discovers happiness where she had at first never thought of 
looking for it. Mr. Courteney Grant writes in a style far beyond that of the 
average novelist. He not only has admirable powers of description, but 
knows how to touch the deep chords of human passion. 


Mr. Vivian’s Tour in AMERICA.’—Last year Mr. Vivian, an English M.P., 
and his wife, accompanied by the Right Hon. Hugh and Mrs. Childers, 
traveled in North America, taking in their tour Quebec, Saratoga, New 
York, Pittsburg, Chicago, San Francisco, the Nevada silver mines, St. 
Louis, Washington, etc. Mr. Vivian made notes of this tour, and they 
are now published for a philanthropic object in connection with the town 
of Swansea. The author makes no pretensions to literary excellence, nor 
does he promise much in the way of adventure ; but this modesty makes us. 
enjoy the substance of his work all the more. Mr. Vivian writes an easy and) 
agreeable style, has evidently a very observant eye, and his work contains 
many passages of economic and social value as regards the United States. 
As a European, of course he has something to say against America and the 
Americans, but on the whole he is exceedingly fair and just. He has at any 
rate written a very interesting record of a journey of nearly seventeen thou- 
sand miles. 


1 “*Land Ahead.”” A Novel. By Courteney Grant, author of ‘ Little Lady Lor-. 


raine,”’ etc. Chapman & Hall. 
2 “* Notes of a Tour in America.’’ By H. Hussey Vivian, M.P., F.G.S. Edward 


Stanford. 
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Tue ANNUAL REGISTER.’—To the statesman, the author, the journalist, 
and indeed to all classes, this publication is indispensable. It has now been 
published considerably upward of one hundred years, and, as may be readily 
imagined, has improved much during its long career. In the hands of 
Messrs. Rivingtons it seems almost to have attained perfection. We here 
obtain a comprehensive view of English history for the year 1877; foreign 
history; remarkable trials; public documents and state papers; while there 
is also a chronicle of extraordinary occurrences, an obituary of eminent per- 
sons (from which no deceased individual of note is absent), and a retrospect 
of literature, art, and science. Perhaps the only section in which the survey 
seems to us scarcely full and complete enough is that of literature. But this 
volume furnishes us with an example and an undertaking of great importance 
well and carefully executed. As a work of reference it has scarcely an equal, 
and it is an excellent embodiment of the phrase mu/fum in parvo. 


Mr. Payn’s New Novet.2—Mr. Payn has rarely, if ever, done better 
work than is to be found here. He has obtained a thorough grasp of his 
characters, and such unconventional heroes as Richard Talbot are not often 
to be met with. The author demonstrates that the real secret of the novelist’s 
art lies in faithfully reproducing humanity under whatever guises it may be 
found. In some hands the subject of the present story would have proved an 
embarrassing one, but Mr. Payn has successfully surmounted the difficulties 
by which he was surrounded, and produced a thoroughly readable and enter- 
taining work. Lucy Lindon, his heroine, is also an obvious study from 
nature, while the minor characters of the novel are very carefully elaborated. 
Pathetic passages and passages containing not a little humor—a very desira- 
ble quality in a story-teller—are to be found in the work. 


Joun Smitu.’—Under this singular title, the Hon. Mrs. Cradock has con- 
structed a very interesting story. There is a mystery attaching to the hero 
to whom she gives so thoroughly English a name, which we shall not reveal. 
It is carefully preserved till the proper moment arrives for making it known, 
and then—as is the case with all mysteries—the reader wonders why he 
never thought of so simple a solution before. Mrs. Cradock does not aim at 
an ambitious style, but writes her narrative straightforwardly and unaffect- 
edly. Her studies of female character are exceedingly good, and Mary John- 
stone is a truly lovable heroine. There is evidence in this work that the 
author could successfully elaborate a story of far greater scope and preten- 


sions. 


1 “The Annual Register: A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for 
the year 1877."’ London: Rivingtons. 
? “Less Black than We're Painted."’ By James Payn, author of ‘‘ Lost Sir Mas- 


singberd,”’ etc. Chatto & Windus. , 
3“ John Smith.”” A Novel. By the Hon. Mrs. Cradock. Chapman & Hall. 
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THe Dramatic Works oF Lessinc.'—Within the last year or two a very 
conspicuous interest has been created in England in Lessing and his works, 
We have not only had Mr. Simes’ carefully prepared Life of the great Ger- 
man poet, but Miss Helen Zimmern has also devoted herself to the task of 
demonstrating Lessing’s claims upon us. Messrs. Bell & Sons now, perhaps, 
render us the best service of all by issuing a translation of Lessing’s dramatic 
works. It appears to be faithfully and spiritedly executéd, and the edition is 
preceded by a short memoir from the pen of Miss Zimmern. The first vol- 
ume includes the tragedies, “ Miss Sara Sampson,” “ Philotas,” “Emilia 
Galotti,” and “ Nathan the Wise.” The second volume presents us with the 
comedies, viz., “ Damon ; or, True Friendship ;” “The Young Scholar ;” “ The 
Old Maid ;” “ The Woman-Hater ;” “The Jews ;” “The Freethinker ;” “ The 
Treasure ;” and “ Minna von Barnhelm.” Five of these comedies are now 
given to the English public for the first time. Of the tragedies, “ Miss Sara 
Sampson” and “ Philotas” also now appear for the first time in an English 
dress. For a very small sum any reader may now obtain the works of one 
whom Heine described as the best and greatest German since Luther. 


Tue Marguis OF BuTe’s Historicat Essays.’—Lord Bute is one of the 
few English noblemen whose recreations are of an intellectual type. We have 
here two monographs, each in its way admirable, and both demonstrating the 
closeness of his lordship’s historical studies. The sketch devoted to “ The 
Burning of the Barns of Ayr” shows that the author has studied all the 
authorities bearing upon his subject, and he is able to correct several preva- 
lent errors. The pamphlet was originally delivered as a lecture early this 
year, in the town of Ayr. Sir William Wallace is an attractive subject either 
for the lecturer or the historian. The Marquis, having delivered a lecture 
upon the early days of this great and noble patriot at Paisley, has now thrown 
it into the form of a treatise, and issued it to the public. It is well worth 
reading, and imparts information which will be new to many readers. 


Tue RETURN OF THE NaTive.’—After “George Eliot,” Mr. Blackmore 
and Mr. Hardy are the finest of living novelists ; yet it may be doubted whether 
they will ever be as popular as some others who could be named. Mr. 
Hardy, who is some ten years younger than Mr. Blackmore I believe, has a 
great future before him. In his treatment of the characters of every-day life 
there are points which are suggestive even of the manner of Shakespeare, 


1 “The Dramatic Works of G. E. Lessing.'’ Translated from the German. Ed- 
ited by Ernest Bell, M.A. With a short Memoir by Helen Zimmern. London: 
George Bell & Sons. 

* “The Burning of the Barns of Ayr ;’’ and ‘‘ The Early Days of Sir William. 
Wallace."’ By John, Marquess of Bute, K.T. Paisley : Alex. Gardner. 

3 “The Return of the Native."" By Thomas Hardy, author of “‘ Far from the 
Madding Crowd,” etc. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
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though in all larger aspects, of course, the genius of the mighty dramatic poet 
places him beyond comparison with Mr. Hardy and all other writers. But 
the author of “The Return of the Native” shows that grand impartiality in 
the delineation of character which is the attribute of our best dramatists. The 
present story has no one person in it beyond the bucolic rank of life, yet it is 
impossible not to be struck with the extreme vividness with which the minutest 
shades of individual character are realized. Then, too, the descriptions of 
Wessex scenery are most graphic and spirited. As regards plot, Mr. Hardy 
shows how deep may be the tragedy which is being enacted beneath the sur- 
face of the most commonplace lives. Altogether, “The Return of the 
Native” is one of the most uncommon novels which have been published for 


a long period, and it is full of genius. 


THe Works OF ALEXANDER WILSON.'—This is another of the reprints 
referred to in the preceding notice. Every one will welcome such a repro- 
duction of the works, in prose and verse, of Alexander Wilson, the ornitholo- 
gist of America. The task of editing has been committed to the Rev. A. 
B. Grosart, well known for his labors in this direction in English literature. 
Mr. Grosart has written a memorial notice of Wilson, furnished a series of 
notes, and altogether done his work with his accustomed carefulness and suc- 
cess. Wilson has a double claim upon us—as a poet and as an ornithologist. 
In the former capacity he has written strains charged with a true and strong 
emotion, and yet withal he has a genuine vein of wit. We now know more 
than we have hitherto been able to know of the man who extracted the ad- 
miration of Michelet and Audubon, and whose character was as simple as his 


intellectual talents were great. 


Canon Moztey’s Essays.’—The writer of these essays possessed sterling 
abilities and extensive erudition; yet it is only of recent years that his great 
merits as a thinker and writer have met with their due recognition. Mr. 
Gladstone was amongst the first to perceive the author’s powers and his pro- 
found knowledge. Canon Mozley was born at Gainsborough, in Lincoln- 
shire, in the year 1813. At thirteen he was able to translate most creditably 
from Homer. At seventeen he entered Oriel College, Oxford, where his 
mind was considerably influenced by Harrell Froude, Dr. Pusey, and John 
Henry Newman. His first original paper, on “ Palgrave’s Truths and 
Fictions of the Middie Ages,” was published in the British Critic for October, 
1838. Shortly after taking his degree at Oxford, he obtained the Chancellor’s 
prize for an English essay on the “Influence of Ancient Oracles on Public 


1 “*The Verse and Miscellaneous Prose of Alexander Wilson.’’ Edited by the 
Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D. Paisley : Alex. Gardner. 

* “Essays Historical and Theological.’’ By J. B. Mozley, D.D., late Canon of 
Christ Church, etc. London, Oxford, and Cambridge : Rivingtons. 
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and Private Life.” He was elected Fellow of Magdalen in 1840, where he 
resided until 1856, when on his marriage he accepted the living of Old Shore- 
ham. Mr. Gladstone’s first act of patronage was to present Dr. Mozley to a 
canonry of Worcester in 1869. Two years afterward, on the recommendation 
of the same distinguished statesman, he was made Regius Professor of Divin- 
ity in the University of Oxford. Canon Mozley died on the 4th of January, 
1878, after a long and painful illness. One who knew him at Oxford writes 
that they found they had amongst them a man who could handle deep moral 
and religious themes with the steady eye and large grasp of Butler, and with 
a richness of imaginative illustration to which Butler could lay no claim. 
These essays fully demonstrate the truth of this. The topics are—Lord 
Strafford, Archbishop Laud, Carlyle’s Cromwell, Luther, Dr. Arnold, Blanco 
White, the Book of Job, Maurice’s theological essays, and papers upon theo- 
logical questions, That Dr. Mozley can be a fearless critic is proved by the 
essay on Carlyle’s Cromwell, while his articles upon Laud, Luther, and others 
testify to the breadth and versatility of his mind. These essays possess a 
strength, solidity, and eloquence to which few collections of similar composi- 
tions can Jay claim. Though different in style, they are as admirable in their 
way as those which first made Macaulay's name famous, 


SonNETS OF MICHAEL ANGELO AND CAMPANELLA.’—Mr. Symonds de- 
serves the thanks of all readers for this undertaking. Something has of 
course been done in the way of translating Michael Angelo’s sonnets before; 
but Mr. Symonds here takes up these sonnets earnestly, and tells readers un- 
acquainted with the great artist-poet much that they will be grateful for in 
his introduction and notes, Besides this service, he also introduces us to 
another name in Italian literature not sufficiently known in England, that of 
Campanella. -Mr. Symonds is a critic with a touch of true sympathy in him. 


Count Mo.tke’s LetTers.*—The title of this work is somewhat disap- 
pointing. The letters of which it is composed were written by Count 
Moltke many years ago, when he attended the Crown Prince of Germany at 
the coronation of the Emperor of Russia. They are the experiences of a 
very shrewd observer, and some of them, wherein he sketches the present 
and former capital of Russia, are very interesting. An excellent little memoir 
of the great German strategist precedes the letters. 


LONDON. 


*«*The Sonnets of Michael Angelo Buonarotti and Tommaso Campanella.” 
By John Addington Symonds. Smith, Elder & Co. 

* “ Field-Marshal Count Moltke's Letters from Russia.” Translated by Robina 
Napier. C. Kegan Paul & Co. 
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THE exceptional position occupied by M. Jules Simon for so long a 
period in the world of philosophy and letters gives an added charm to the 
volumes in which he recites the history of the Government of M. Thiers, 
and at the same time that of his own latest political campaign. M. Simon 
is not only one of the most admirable of French orators, he has not only in 
marked degree what our lively friends call the ‘‘ gift of the tribune,’’ but he 
also writes well. He avoids as if with care the theatrical and lachrymose 
style adopted by Jules Favre in touching upon the disasters which lately be- 
fell the country. One instinctively feels that he is occupied, as was his 
great chief up to the latest moment of his phenomenal career, in rebuild- 
ing rather than in weeping among the ruins. A healthy breeze of liberal- 
ism blows through the lucid narrative, in which M. Simon conducts the 
reader from the foundation of the Republic at Bordeaux up to the mo- 
ment when Thiers felt himself compelled to step down from the place of 
power. The philosopher and statesman did not know how to temporize. 
He called things by their right names, and because, on the rgth of April, 
1873, he said that France owed the liberation of its territory and the foun- 

* dation of the Republic to M. Thiers, the Right called for his head. Jules 
Simon would willingly have made a greater sacrifice than that of a min- 
ister’s portfolio for M. Thiers. The young old man and the old young 
man were passionately attached to each other. M. Thiers wrote to Simon 
a few days after the latter’s retirement as follows : ‘‘ In my eyes you are 
the capable man par excellence, and only the force of the angry passions 
of our time could make one dream of doing without you.’’ M. Simon 
prints this affectionate testimonial in his book, and he is justifiable in 
doing so. To-day the judgment of M. Thiers with regard to the best 
qualified to serve the Republic is accepted as infallible. 

The work begins with the capitulation of Paris, and the preliminary 
chapters, three of which are devoted to the sombre episode of the Com- 
mune, are as interesting as a romance. The student will find here many 
facts which will enable him to see the Communal insurrection from a new 
point of view. As for portraits of M. Thiers, they abound. No man 
could have done them better, and few, if any, could have contributed so 
many different points of view. The character of the illustrious president 
was most singular. At times it was full of sweetness and light, and the 
man seemed to move under the influence of a fine inspiration ;* at others 
it was cribbed, abounding in intrigue, and on all occasions it showed won- 


1 “ Le Gouvernement de M. Thiers (8 Fevrier, 1871—24 Mai, 1873).’’ Par M. Jules 
Simon. 2 vols. in 8vo. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1878. 
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derful sense of detail. During the occupation Thiers was more keenly 
alive than any one else in France to the dangers of the situation, and M. 
Simon tells us that the smallest incident frequently assumed in the eyes of 
the chief an importance which not even the most cautious of his sub- 
alterns would have thought of attributing to it. Simon willingly admits 
that Thiers was conscious of his power and gloried in the exercise of it, 
and he has no words of condemnation harsh enough for the intolerant and 
shortsighted majority which drove out of his position the only man who 
at the time was capable of filling it. Somewhere in one of the volumes 
the author speaks of Thiers as having been charged in these troublous days 
‘to negotiate and to reign ;’’ and he did both splendidly, until the revolt 
of ignorance came. 

The situation of M. Thiers before the coalized parties who had over- 
turned his government, from his downfall until his death, is the subject of 
the last and best chapters in this remarkable work. The influence of the 
example of the ‘‘ old monarchist turned republican,’’ and the unselfish 
manner in which he lavished the riches of his experience in endeavoring 
to keep the country right, even after he was no longer allowed to ‘‘ nego- 
tiate and reign,’’ are brought forth with exquisite skill. M. Simon could 
not have written these volumes unless he had walked hand in hand with 
Thiers, unless he had been one of the most laborious coadjutors in the 
colossal labor of laying the Republic’s corner-stone. One of the crowning 
glories of his reputation will be that he fought and fell side by side with 
the ablest Frenchman of his time. 

The death of M. de Lomenie, the eminent Academician, is so recent 
that the publication of his incomplete work on ‘‘ ‘The Mirabeaus’’* is 
hardly necessary to revive the memory of his fame, but it is a favor con- 
ferred upon all who are interested in the study of the men and manners 
of the eighteenth century.. Before writing the history of the great Mira- 
beau, whose name is immortal, M. de Lomenie had made careful studies 
of other members of his family who were renowned before the days of 
"89. In the two volumes which Dentu has just sent forth we have the 
result of these observations. The brilliancy of the diction and the hun- 
dred evidences of great research displayed in these curious books can 
only add to the general regret that M. de Lomenie should have had his 
work cut short in the flower of his age by cruel disease. 

The long-promised tomes in which the Duke de Broglie, whose justly- 
won execration as a politician need not obscure his reputation as an acute 
and accomplished man of letters, have appeared, and have naturally ex- 
cited much attention. ‘‘ The King’s Secret ’’ has been thought sufficiently 


1“ Les Mirabeau: Nouvelles Etudes sur la Société frangaise au dix-huititme 
siécle."’ 2vols. Paris: Dentu. 1878. 
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interesting to be translated for the English public, and has already ap- 
peared in London.’ The Duke does not draw a flattering picture of 
Louis the Fifteenth, at whose court his ancestors were conspicuous. 
Indeed, he shows that ‘‘ Louis the Well-Beloved’’ was as despicable as 
can easily be imagined. Certain critics inclined to pleasantries announce 
that in these books they find traces of something like an adherence to 
sentiments which have always been supposed foreign to the nature of the 
noble duke, and they ask with most insinuating gravity if he has an inten- 
tion of declaring himself repentant and a convert to republicanism, and 
coming squarely over to the victorious party? Stranger things than this 
would be have not been known in French politics. The Count de Broglie, 
who is so fully described in the ‘‘ King’s Secret,’’ was the great-great- 
uncle of the present duke, and the archives of the Ministries of Foreign 
Affairs and of War were ransacked for the materials now served up to us. 
Among the volumes of the past few weeks to which but passing men- 
tion need be accorded are several which will find hosts of readers beyond 
the limits of France. One of them is M. Henri Bellenger’s excellent 
translation into French of the best extracts from the works of that rare old 
traveler, Marco Polo. Words and phrases which would be with difficulty 
understood by modern readers in the original have been altered so as to 
be made intelligible.* M. Bellenger endeavors, but without positive suc- 
cess, to settle the vexed question whether or not Marco Polo wrote his 
original text in French, inclining to believe that he did. An enthusiastic 
volume of studies on the character of Danton,* by Mr. Lennox, who, 
although not French, fought in the French army in 1870-71, has been 
given a kindly welcome by the Parisian public because of its odd history. 
The author had his work in manuscript in his haversack when taken pris- 
oner at Metz, and he received it again only after it had lain for six years 
in the pigeon-holes of the Ministry of Warin Berlin. When Mr. Lennox 
got his manuscript he found that some Prussian humorist had amused _ his 
leisure by annotating it in a rather amusing manner, and he conceived the 
novel idea of printing the work thus annotated. The result is a hodge- 
podge of French and German sentiment, generally differing in every de- 
gree, which is in the highest sense instructive and comical. A biography 
of Garibaldi,‘ by the General Bordone, who was with him during the 
Franco-Prussian war, is a cleverly written little book, in which the hero of 
freedom in Italy is amply glorified. M. Fernand Worms has written an 


1** Le Secret du Roi.’’ Par le Duc de Broglie. 2 vols. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 1878. 

* “Les Récits de Marco Polo sur la Mongolie, la Chine, |'Inde, etc.: Manuscrit du 
treiziéme siécle mis en langage moderne.’’ Par Henri Bellenger. Paris : Dreyfous. 1878. 

3**Danton.”’ Par G. Lennox. Paris: Dentu. 1878. 

4** Garibaldi, sa Vie, ses Aventures, ses Combats.’’ Par le Général Bordone. 


Paris: Sandoz & Fischbacker. 1878. 
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exhaustive treatise on literary property,’ a subject which is receiving 
much discussion in France and in many other countries just now, and 
which will be carefully examined at the Congress in London next summer. 
The author cites all the lawsuits of importance which have grown out of 
the loose conceptions now held of the rights of authors and their heirs ; 
and it may readily be supposed that his work is quite voluminous. The 
association appointed by the Literary Congress held during the Paris Ex- 
hibition is working upon the bases of the arguments which will be pre- 
sented in London, and is about to issue a bulletin containing the results 
of its labors. -M. Louis Lande contributes to the literature of travel a 
pleasant volume describing a sojourn among those out-of-the-way people, 
the Basques and the Navarrese.* The new editions of Philareto Chasles’ 
** L’Angleterre Politique’ and of Michelet’s ‘‘ Soldats de la Révolution’’ 
furnish these excellent works in more accessible form than heretofore. 
In history we have Chaveriat’s* ‘‘ History of the Thirty Years’ War,’’ in 
the preface to which the author sorrowfully admits that he could have done 
much better if he could have had freer access to the French Record Office, 
where a system of absurd exclusiveness appears to prevail. M. Frederick 
Nolte’s ‘‘ History of the United States’’ is an intelligent work, which 
seems to be disfigured by no prejudices.‘ M. Stapfer, one of the profes- 
sors in the Grenoble Faculty of Letters, sends to the world a painstaking 
study of ‘‘ Shakespeare and Antiquity,’’ * in which bookish men and poets 
will find some entertainment and many quaint observations. 

The annual session of the academies composing the Institut de France 
brought out several admirable orations, which merit the honors of repub- 
lication in book form, but have not yet received them. M. Edouard 
Laboulaye, the Baron de Lesseps, and M. Ernest Legouvé were among the 
most prominent speakers. M. Charles Blanc has caused to be published 
his studies on art at the International Exhibition. It is a brilliant and 
witty book, filled with profound knowledge. The reports of the principal 
congresses held this last summer and autumn are also shortly forthcoming. 

The American public has been afforded an opportunity to judge for 
itself of the value of two works of fiction which have been received with 
great kindness in France and in Europe generally. One of them, *‘ Jean 


1** Etudes sur la Propricté Littéraire."" Par M. Fernand Worms. Paris: Le- 


merre. 1878. 
* ** Basques et Navarrais : Souvenirs d’un Voyage.’’ Par Louis Lande. Paris: 


Didier. 1878. 
3 “* Histoire de la Guerre de Trente Ans.”’ Par E. Chaveriat. 2 vols. Paris: Plon. 
1878. 


4“ Histoire des Etats-Unis depuis le temps les plus reculés jusqu’A nos jours." 
Par M. Frederick Nolte. 2 vols. in 8vo. Paris: Didier. 1878. 
5 “* Shakespeare et l’Antiquité.’’ Par M. Paul Stapfer, Grenoble. 
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Tétérol’s Idea,’’ from the pen of Victor Cherbuliez, who is almost as well 
known in the New as in the Old World, has none of the repulsive features 
which have made many French novels and character sketches of talent 
objectionable for reproduction in English. It is a fascinating story, told 
with charming simplicity, and natural to such a degree that one involun- 
tarily suspects the author of having drawn his characters directly from life. 
It illustrates the class prejudices which, despite revolutions and republican 
traditions, are still deeply rooted in France. Jean Tétérol is a hard- 
headed young laborer, who, receiving the indignity of a kick one day from 
a baron in whose service he is, quits his master and goes up to Paris with 
the fixed idea that he must get rich and one day possess the property on 
which he has been only an humble and ill-used laborer. After a quarter 
of -a century of toil he becomes a millionaire, and comes back to his native 
province to consummate the object of his life’s struggle. He finds a de- 
scendant of the odious baron of other days in possession of the manor 
which he covets, and after getting him into his power, proposes to him a 
matrimonial alliance between the baron’s daughter and his (Tétérol’s) son. 
The manner in which dourgeois greed and ancestral pride both receive a 
severe check by means of the high and independent spirit of which the 
children, whose future was thus summarily to be shaped for them, give 
proof, is told with skill. The novel would make a charming comedy, and 
one without a single stain. Such works are fast taking the place of the ro- 
mances of intrigue of which France seems growing more and more ashamed 
yearly. 

** L’Amie,’’’ by the clever woman who calls herself Henry Greville, is 
possibly one of her earlier works, for it certainly differs very much from those 
which have lately won her such universal recognition. It is admirably 
done, and in it there are sketches of two old people living in a quarter of 

. Paris where modern events and opinions do not come to them, which are 
exceedingly life-like. This author’s books are now so popular that the 
publisher can not supply them fast enough, and as many as seven editions 

. of a single story have been ordered in advance. 

Edmond and Jules de Goncourt continue their studies of French dour- 
geoisie, and have recently published a volume containing a remarkable mon- 
ograph of Madame de Pompadour, whose relations to Louis the Fifteenth 
and his court are too well known to need comment here. They sum her 
up as a ‘‘ rare example of moral ugliness,’’ and leave it much to be wonder- 
ed at how so bad.a woman could have had such a host of brilliant friends.’ 
Their volume is a valuable compendium of anecdotes of the time, and 


*“L’Amie."’ Par Henry Greville. Paris: Plon. 1878. 
***Madame de Pompadour.’”’ Par Emile et Jules de Goncourt. Paris: Char- 


pentier. 1878. 
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reputations are handled by them with a freedom only exceeded by the - 


license which contemporary writers permitted themselves. It is astonish- 
ing that a society so rotten as that of France was in Pompadour’s time 
should be capable of showing any signs of vitality whatsoever to-day. 

The power to write well in numerous languages is so uncommon, that 
the reader will feel some astonishment at learning that Professor Angelo 
de Gubernatis has written in French a book on the ‘* Mythology of 
Plants,’’* which may serve as a companion to his work on the Animal King- 
dom’s Mythology, published some time since. The latter was written in 
Italian, and translated’ by M. Reynaud ; but the professor feels strong 
enough in French to address Frenchmen directly in his succeeding studies. 
A second volume is promised. Professor Gubernatis writes most at- 
tractively and learnedly on a subject than which none could be more 
curious and fascinating. 

The second edition of the academician Boissier’s charming and eru- 
dite work on ‘‘ The Roman Religion’” has just been issued by the Ha- 
chettes, and in its present form will be found exceedingly convenient for the 
use of scholars. M. Gaston Boissier describes in the most fascinating man- 
ner the slow and steady march of ancient society toward a form of relig- 
ion superior to paganism. ‘The eminent critic Gatirel says of M. Bois- 
sier ‘‘ that he has pursued the religious sentiment in all its manifestations, 
from the touching aspirations of a Virgil, the political designs of an Au- 
gustus, the stoical theories of a Seneca, the delicate curiosities and repug- 
nances of Roman society, the vague unrest of the feminine mind, the tor- 
ments of philosophers, the sufferings of poets, even to those obscure signs 
which, breaking out in the lower social regions, show us the popular 
classes and the slaves themselves tormented by the noble instinct of an 
unsatisfied ideal."’ M. Boissier is both moralist and painter in the highest 
sense ; his book seems likely to have a good future in America. Messrs. 
Germer Baillitre & Co., the eminent publishers, have just issued M. 
Guyau’s ‘‘ Morale d’Epicure,’”* a work recently crowned by the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences. The author enthusiastically pursues the 
ideas of Epicurus down through the ages, consecrating special chapters to 
Hobbes and Gassendi, to La Rochefoucauld, to Spinoza, to Helvetius. 
He is now preparing a second volume in which he proposes to analyze the 
English successors of Epicurus. The Academy, in its verdict upon this 


1 “ Mythologie des Plantes ; ou, Les Legendes du Régne Végétal.”” Par Angelo de 
Gubernatis. Tome lI. Paris: Reinwald. 1878. 

***La Religion Romaine, d’Auguste aux Antonins.’’ Par Gaston Boissier. 
2me édition. Paris: Hachette. 1878. . 

3**La Morale d‘Epicure et ses Rapports avec des Doctrines Contemporaines.” 
Par M. Guyau. 1 vol. in 8vo. Paris: Germer Bailliére & Co. 1878. 
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book, remarks that the ‘‘ Epicurus of this memoir may not be the veritable 
one ; but it is certainly an Epicurus reproduced with force and hardihood 
of interpretation in a degree that we have rarely witnessed.’’ 

‘* Dodona and its Ruins’’’ is the title of a charming book from the pen 
of ‘M. Constantin Carapanos. After twenty centuries of silence, the 
famous oracle speaks anew, through the lips of the able and sprightly 
Greek who had the courage and industry to conduct excavations in 
Epirus until the ancient temple was found. It was not until after great 
fatigue and a vast number of severe disappointments that he succeeded in 
finding the ruins which he has now so well described 


Paris. 
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THE attempt has often been made to present the history of medieval 
and modern art; but we think that few attempts have been so successful 
as the one now making under the superintendency of Dr. Robert Dohme,’ 
which endeavors to combine so far as possible a pleasing form with a full- 
ness and freshness of matter that leaves nothing to be wished for, either 
by the general reader or by the special student. Bode, Eisenmann, 
Wessely, and Lemcke, among others, prepare careful monographs upon 
distinguished artists or upon groups of artists. In the first volume the 
seventh essay is ‘‘ Albrecht Diirer,’’ by Wilhelm Schmidt ; the thirteenth is 
**Lucas Cranach,’’ by Eisenmann ; Wessely writes upon Holbein, and 
Lemcke on Rubens and Van Dyck. We have said enough to characterize 
the literary merit of the work : let us turn to the artistic side. The fine — 
paper and type, Latin type, are a matter of course for the office of Seemann. 
The wood-cuts stand out in clear relief from the wide margins, and are 
usually of a high order. Take, for example, in the first volume, Alwin 
Schultz’s ‘‘ German Cathedral Builders of the Middle Ages,’’ and look 
at Strasburg Cathedral through its vista of narrow streets, at the outside of 


1 ** Dodone et ses Ruines.’’ Par M. Constantin Carapanos. 1 vol. de texte et un 


vol. de planche. Paris: Hachette. 1878. 
? Dohme, ‘‘ Kunst und Kiinstler aus der Neuzeit. Biographien und Charakteris- 


uken."’ Leipzig: Seemann. Vols. i. and ii. 1877. (436 and 463 pp. large 4to.) 25 
and 24 Marks, or $6.25 and $6. 
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the choir at Cologne, at the Regensburg (Ratisbon) and Ulm interiors, 
and at St. Stephen’s in Vienna, which last cut is a trifle coarse and dark, 
detracting especially from the delicacy and lightness of the spire. In the 
cuts from Rubens’ picture, again, we observe alike that boldness of stroke 
which many require from the wood-engraver, and yet again the faithful- 
ness to the originals that puts Rubens as clearly before us as could be 
desired. The second volume opens with ‘‘ Rembrandt,’’ by Lemcke, in 
an essay of fifty-six pages with six full-page cuts, besides smaller ones. 
Bergau’s accounts of Veit Stoss, Adam Kraft, and Peter Vischer will call 
forth the admiration of the friends of Nuremberg. Who does not know 
the old art town ? 

The third volume of the above large work is not yet ready, though it 
probably will be completed before these words are printed, but the fourth 
lies before us, and has a charm and a-unity that are peculiar to itself. It 
is a book to follow and supplement Grimm's Michel Angelo, only we must 
not regard the notion of ‘‘ supplementing’’ as doing detriment to the 
book in hand. Antor Springer, now the favorite lecturer upon painting 
at Leipzig, has in this massive volume placed before the public the results 
of his years of study, so far as regards ‘‘ Raphael and Michel Angelo ;’"' it 
is just twenty-five years since Springer began to lecture upon Raphael at the 
University of Bonn. By necessity the life of Michel Angelo forms the 
background, if we may so speak, for the life of Raphael, and the whole is 
divided into two parts : (a), from the birth of Michel Angelo to the death of 
Julius II.; and (4), from the beginning of the reign of Leo X. to the death 
of Michel Angelo. In the preface the author declares his principle in 
teaching, namely, that the constant visible reference to the drawings and 
sketches of the masters discussed is the only proper way to treat the his- 
tory of art. It is true that it is not possible for him yet to illustrate in a 
work like this so richly as he desires, but he declares that the time will 
come when the student everywhere shall have access to reliable copies of 
all sketches from master hands, and thus be able to construct history 
and to develop art for himself. The reader will find many a pencil sketch 
of Raphael’s in these pages. Whether we view this volume by itself, or as 
the most striking part of the general history of which it forms one division, 
we can not but regard it as a masterpiece. In Grimm’s book we had the 
man and his time, in Springer’s we have the artist and his greatest art 
contemporary, yet not isolated from the history of the time. Some sixty 
pages of documents and notes in fine print close the book. 


*Springer, ‘‘ Raffael und Michelangelo."’ Leipzig: Seemann. 1878. (xii, 524 pp. 
large 4to.) 25 Marks, or $6.25. Covers in green or red cloth for 2.50 Marks, or $0.63, 
and in genuine parchment or red morocco at 9 Marks, or $2.25. This also stands under 
the title, Dohme, ‘‘ Kunst und Kiinstler,’’ vol. iv. 
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In Lau’s ‘‘ Greek Vases,’’* we have a work to be commended not 
merely to persons of good taste, but also and in especial to art teachers, 
to those engaged in schools of design. In the plates the student finds 
carefully depicted the whole effect of the vases, the constructive form, 
and the ornaments. In most cases one half of the full picture is devoted 
to the complete exterior, the other half to the display of the form of con- 
struction. The coloring is rich and accurate, and upon need peculiarities 
of structure or details of ornament are brought to view in enlarged sections. 
Plate XXI. is devoted to thirty-one border-ornaments. Plate XXXV. 
is a general view of a magnificent amphora, with a scene from the under- 
world. Professor Brunn has written the historical introduction. The 
explanatory notes were to have been written by Professor Krell, but he 
could not go beyond the sixth plate, hence Brunn completed them. It 
may be observed that the whole work is from Munich, Lau being the Cus- 
tos of the royal collection in which the vases are found, Brunn a univer- 
sity professor, and Krell an art-trade school professor at Munich ; and 
the chromo-lithographic plates having been prepared by the well-known 
color-printers, Briikner & Company, of the same city. 

Art, however, is many-sided, and speaks not merely to the artist, art- 
collector, and student of design, but also to the multitude. It is the duty 
of the day, with its new facilities for reproduction of pictures, to place a 
pictured history of art within the reach of all. This is the aim of Mr. 
Seemann in issuing the ‘‘ Picture Sheets for the History of Art.’’* No one 
who has been in Germany has failed to observe the comical picture broad- 
sides called ‘‘ Bilderbogen ;’’ these are the example for the art sheets 
now published. It will be seen how well this fits into Professor Springer’s 
view as to art history, and he has hailed these sheets with delight and 
approbation, declaring that ‘‘ Seemann has hit upon Columbus’s egg.”’ 
The first half of the whole project includes nine subjects from Greek and 
Roman architecture and sculpture, through Egyptian, early Christian, 
Mohammedan, medieval, and renaissance to the Italian sculpture down 
as far as Michel Angelo. Singly, each sheet costs twenty pfennigs or 
$0.05, and is forty-one by twenty-nine centimeters ; each collection of 
twenty-four sheets costs two Marks, or $0.50, The popularity and success 
of the undertaking is shown by the fact that the first half, consisting of 
five ‘‘ collections,’’ has been printed twice—indeed, the third collection 
three times. Every school should secure a copy, and thus be able to lay 


1 Lau, ‘‘ Die griechischen Vasen, ihr Formen- und Decorations-System. XLIV 
Tafeln.”’ Leipzig: Seemann. 1877. (Text, 38 pp. fol., plates’ 27 x 38 centimetres.) 


Price of the two halves, in strong portfolios, 56 Marks, or $14. 
*** Kunsthistorische Bilderbogen.’’ Erste Hilfte. Zweiter Abdruck. Leipzig: 


Seemann. 1878. (120 sheets, fol.) 10 Marks, or $2.50; bound in cloth, 13.50 Marks, 
or $3.38. 
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before its scholars at pleasure, now an antique statue, now a pillar, now 
a series of German, French, English, or Italian churches. The sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth collections of the second half are already out, and the 
ninth and tenth, which close the series, are expected soon to be ready. 
At the end the publishers are to give a brief descriptive text from some 
witting hand, and an alphabetical index. 

Professor Eber's ‘‘ Egypt in Picture and Word’’’ (see September 
number, 1877) advances rapidly. ‘The numbers lately sent contain thir- 
teen full-page and sixty-two small pictures, carrying us through Goshen, 
and displaying to us Memphis and the Pyramids. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main, the city of the empire, still retains a great 
value in the eyes of the traveler who is historically inclined, and many a 
Rhine tourist or Wiesbaden visitor calls at the old town to look at the 
crooked imperial hall. 

A bachelor banker who died in 1816, one of the many art-collectors of 
the city, left his extraordinary collections and a large endowment to form 
a public institute. The picture gallery of this institute, containing some 
gems by old masters, is made to unfold them to us in thirty-two etchings 
by Johann Eissenhardt.’ 

Dr. Veit Valentin prefaces the etchings with nineteen pages of descrip- 
tion, wherein, we regret to say, his account of the beginning of the gallery 
is extremely awkward. The main part is the large etchings, among which 
we would remark particularly the picture of a man by Hals, the parable of 
the vineyard by Rembrandt, and moonlight on a canal by Van der Neer. 
These delicate copies will attract alike those who know the gallery by 
sight, and those who read of it, and thus look at it in their arm-chairs in 
distant lands. 

A fit companion for the young student of painting will be found in the 
‘* History of Painting,’’* by Alfred Woltmann. Dr. Karl Woermann 
takes upon himself the description of the painting of antiquity, while 
Woltmann will supply that of medizvaland modern painting. The first 
book treats in thirty pages of early Eastern painting, Egyptian and As- 
syrian. Book second turns to Greece and Italy, viewing them first in the 
light of the written accounts (pages 37-68), and then as represented by 
remains, whether vases, bronzes, mosaics, stones, manuscripts, or walls. 


1 Ebers, ‘‘ Aegypten in Bild und Wort.’’ Stuttgart and Leipzig : Hallberger. 1878. 
Heft 6-9 (pp. 99-176, fol.). 2 Marks, or $0.50 per Heft. 

* Eissenhardt, ‘‘ Die Stiidel’sche Galerie zu Frankfurt am Main in ihren Meisterwer- 
ken iilterer Malerei.’’ Leipzig: E. A. Seemann. 1877. (19 pp., 32 etchings, large 4to.) 
24 Marks, or $6; bound, 28.50 Marks, or $7.13. Artist’s proofs, in portfolio, 100 
Marks, or $25. 

3 Woltmann, ‘‘ Geschichte der Malerei.’’ Leipzig: E. A. Seemann. 1878. First 
number (pages 1-112, large 8vo). 3 Marks, or $0.75. To be complete in nine or ten 
similar numbers, at the same price, forming two volumes. 
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The method is clear, the style is attractive, and the numerous illustrations 
explain and are in turn explained by the text. The technical decorations 
upon 1irror backs, upon marble plates, or upon walls, offer many striking 
thoughts for designs. In all there will be about four hundred wood-cuts. 

Our readers will remember that the ‘‘ Annual of Artistic Science’’ 
ceased to appear upon the death of Von Zahn. To supply its place and 
to provide for the speedy and convenient publication of such articles as 
may be too large for the ‘* Journal for Creative Art,’’ the publishers have 
begun the issue of ‘‘ Contributions to Art History,’’ which are to consist of 
brief works based upon special research. There is no restriction as to the 
time of publication of the numbers, and as to size, each number is to be 
of at least three sheets. 

Dr. Hermann Liicke edits the ‘‘ Contributions.’’ The first number 
lies before us in Alwin Schultz’s ‘‘ Legends of the Life of the Virgin 
Mary,’’! a fit scientific companion for the popular works upon the Virgin 
in art. Pages 1-34 give in concise form the legends touching the Virgin 
from birth to death and glorification ; the most detailed account was in 
each legend made the basis, and the notes state the sources and give any 
variations found in other accounts ; the variations are usually in the origi- 
nal old German or Latin. These legends are followed, pages 35-80, by 
the iconography, a list, at times with a note, at times with a full descrip- 
tion, of the medizval representations of the different scenes in the Virgin’s 
life. The author repeatedly. cites Mrs. Jameson, now to praise, now to 
correct her book. 

Dr. Sepp publishes the results of his expedition to Tyre in search of 
the grave of Barbarossa in the cathedral at Tyre.* There are numerous 
wood-cuts in the text, and three heliotypes. The ten pages devoted to 
dedication are somewhat fulsome, so that the reader will not be surprised 
to find in the preface a large amount of self-praise on the part of the 
author. He modestly says with regard to the late discoveries in Greece : 
** we, with Curtius and architect Adler,’’ undertook ‘* the successful ex- 
cavations at Olympia.’’ Often a most ludicrous parenthetic clause is 
used to indicate his relation toward some distinguished man who has 
been drawn into the account. Yet, aside from the amusement which this 
preface will afford discerning readers, the accountof the expedition will 
doubtless prove both entertaining and instructive. 

Pastor Hasemann, having occupied himself for years with the collec- 
tion of materials for the statistics and history of the Roman Catholic 


_ ‘Schultz, “‘ Die Legende vom Leben der Jungfrau Maria."’ Leipzig: E. A. See- 
mann. 1878. (80 pp. large 8vo.) 3 Marks, or $0.75. The general title is ‘* Beitriige 
zur Kunstgeschichte. I.’ , 
*Sepp, ‘‘ Expedition nach Tyrus zur Ausgrabung der Kathedrale mit Barbarossa’s 
Grab.”’ Leipzig: Seemann. 1878. (24 sheets, 8vo.) 10 Marks, or $2.50. 
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Church, has in his ‘‘ Pope Pius the Ninth’’’ put together the notes 
which bear upon the late pope. He refers to Gregory XVI., and then 
hastily reviews the life of Pius IX. After this he discusses point by point 
every notable feature of the infallible pope’s mind and action. The pre- 
cision of the statements, and the number as well as apparent accuracy of 
the dates given render this an extremely valuable monograph. 

If any one in Germany speaks about making a special study of the 
Hebrew accents, he is likely to be asked whether or not he will go to 
Biebrich and study with Baer. This circumstance will of itself make it 
clear that Dr. Baer would be a valuable editor of the Old Testament text. 
Having already published Genesis, Isaiah, the Psalms, and Job, he now 
offers to us the minor prophets.* Professor Franz Delitzsch in the preface 
refers to the new material used in preparing the text. We are glad to ob- 
serve that Baer used the four codices belonging to Dr. Samuel Ives Cur- 
tiss, Jr., now Professor in the Congregational Theological Seminary at 
Chicago. It is much to be desired that the publishers cause Dr. Baer 
to complete an edition of the whole Old Testament. The Hebrew text 
occupies fifty-eight pages, the remaining being devoted to the critical and 
masoretical notes. 

Though Germany has long needed a Bible dictionary, it has not been 
because she could not command the first scholars in the field. Professor 
Riehm, of Halle, the Old Testament professor, undertakes to furnish a 
‘* Hand Lexicon of Biblical Antiquity,’’ * and the names of his assistants, 
ranging from Beyschlag to Schiirer and Kamphausen, show that he is to 
supply the best material without regard to ecclesiastical tendencies. 
While intended for the educated classes in general, special students will 
find in it the results of the latest investigations. The work is richly illus- 
trated with wood-cuts in the text, with full-page cuts, and with delicately- 
finished colored prints and maps. For example, opposite page 330 of 
volume first is found a copy of an Egyptian picture from a tomb ; it por- 
trays a Semitic family demanding permission to enter Egypt, and it fur- 
nishes a striking example both of the curious notions then prevalent as to 
the delineation of the human form, and of the Egyptian style of coloring. 
It is much to be desired that the editor, without regard to an unimportant 
uniformity, should in later numbers subscribe the articles with the names 


1 Hasemann, ‘‘ Papst Pius IX. Ein Bild seiner Persénlichkeit, seines Lebens und 
seiner Kirchenleitung.’’ Leipzig: L. Fernau. 1878. (v, 73 pp. 8vo.) 

* Baer, ‘‘ Liber duodecim prophetarum. Textum masoreticum accuratissime expres- 
sit, e fontibus masorae varie illustravit, notis criticis confirmavit. Praefatus est eden- 
dioperis auctor Franciscus Delitzsch.’’ Leipzig: Tauchnitz. 1878. (x, 102 p. 8vo) 

*Riehm, ‘‘ Handworterbuch des biblischen Alterthums.’’ Bielefeld and Leipz 
Velhagen and Klasing. Vol. i., 1877 (iv, 576 pp. 8vo). Vol. ii., numbers 7-9, 1878 
(pages 577-864). Vol. i. costs 9.60 Marks, or $2.40. Each number costs 1.60 Marks, 
or $0.40. 
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of the contributors, instead of with signs which must be referred to a 
table. It makes little difference to the compositor whether he prints a 
** Wolff’’ or a ‘* W,’’ a “* Beyschlag’’ or a ‘* Bg,’’ and it is a convenience, 
especially for lay readers, to have the full name. 

By this time our readers have read Dr. Schaff’s ‘‘ Through Bible 
Lands,’’ and will desire to continue their Oriental travels by taking up 
Professor Orelli‘'s ‘‘ Through the Holy Land.’’’ The author collects 
here the diary-like letters written in the East. There really seems to be a 
peculiar attraction in the East for Swiss hearts : witness the late Tobler and 
Pastor Bovet, as if the mountaineer reveled most easily in the thought of 
arid sand and brazen sky ; indeed, Orelli seems to have followed Bovet in 
just such fancies. The letters before us are delightfully fresh and full and 
vivid, while the writer’s learning interweaves with the beautiful thoughts 
much thatis instructive. He often prefaces the sections with bright little 
poems or hymns. 

When a man has a new philosophical system, ‘‘a new view of the 
universe,’’ to propound, and offers us ‘‘ Eight Essays in Defense of Hu- 
man Reason,’’* which are gently to lift the corner of the vail, it is perhaps 
hardly fair to criticise the fragment. Judging, however, from the part, 
we feel little desire for the whole. Varnbtiler has the number three on 
the brain, and is sure that with it he has solved the most weighty ques- 
tions with regard to God and man, heaven and earth. Calm thinkers 
may not be so confident in the results offered, and may even see in this 
little book the product of diseased philosophical and mystical fancy. No 
one will be surprised to learn that Varnbiiler has likewise come to the 
rescue of society with his ‘‘ Socialistic Ideal,’’* which is based upon 
his ‘‘ entirely new, well-established and long-thought-out philosophical 
view of the universe,’’ and therefore will, he thinks, contain some- 
thing new. We fear that what is new in it will be the least valuable 


part. 


LEIPZIG. 


1 Orelli, ‘‘ Durch’s Heilige Land.’’ Basel: C. F. Spittler. 1878. (viii, 340 pp. 
8vo.) 2.20 Marks, or $0.80. 

* Varnbiler, ‘‘ Acht Aufsitze zur Apologie der menschlichen Vernunft.’’ Leipzig : 
T. O. Weigel. 1878. (vii, 109 pp. 8vo.) 1.80 Marks, or $0.45. 

*Varnbiler, ‘‘ Ein socialistisches Ideal im Widerspruche gegen die Socialisten."’ 
Leipzig: T. O. Weigei. 1878. (vii, 40 pp. 8vo.) 0.75 Marks, or $0.19. 











